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pune. 

Ev'tuwhere the roses, roses, 

Roses bud and blow; 
Ev'rywhere the Daisies cover 

All the fields with snow. 
Ev'rywhere gay bob o'lincoln 

Floods the world with mirth. 
Ah, dear June, coulds’t thou but linger 


All the vear on earth! 
—ANNIE M. Lippy. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 


Cuap. VI. 


By MARIA PARLOA,. 

S one ordinarily thinks of the market basket 
it does not include groceries in the list of 
articles that are to go into it, yet an intel- 
ligent and judicious selection from the 

grocer’s stock adds much to the variety and health- 
fulness of the table. Every housekeeper should give 
this branch of her marketing careful attention. 
There are certain articles on the grocer’s list which 
are common necessities, while others may come under 
the head of luxuries. When the housekeeper realizes 
how great a factor variety is in the matter of health, 


's sne will not consider so many things as luxuries. To 


ensure desirable changes at the table, one must exer- 
cise thought and care, but the money outlay need be 
no greater than when a depressing monotony is the 
tule. Some kinds of supplies improve with age, 
whereas others are better when fresh. 

Flour, when new, has (assuming that the wheat was 
in good condition) a sweet, nutty favor; but it is 


more difficult to make good yeast bread with it than 
when it has had time to lose nearly all its moisture. 
It is, therefore, better to get flour that has been 
ground a few months. Good flour will have a pleas- 
ant odor and a creamy tinge; poor flour, a grayish 
look and an unpleasant smell. Nearly all flour is 
now made by the roller process, which gives more of 
the gluten and phosphates than the old process. 
This four is granular to the touch, and because it 
packs more closely, it has about one-eighth more 
thickening power, measure for measure, than that 
made by the old process; but weight for weight, this 
is not the case. When using old ruies that call for 
measures of flour, use one-eighth less than the 
rule states. 

Entire-wheat flour is, fortunately, gaining in popu- 
larity among people who give the right sort of thought 
to the food ‘that they supply for their families. This 
tiour should be used almost wholly for bread making 
in families where there are children. It contains 
more of the nitrogenous and mineral matters than the 
white flour does. Whole-wheat meal and graham 
are, or ought to be, the same thing; that is to say, 
the wheat ground into a fine meal. It often happens 
that a poor quality of flour is mixed with wheat bran 
and is soldas good graham. In making fine flour 
the germ is removed from the wheat, but in the meals 
this is usually not the case; therefore, they will not 
keep so well as fine flour. Buy all meals in small 
quantities and keep them, if possible, in tin cans or 
stone jars and in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place. 
Flour should be kept under the same conditions. 

In some states rye is rarely used in any form except 
that of fine flour, while in other states the flour is 
rarely seen; only the meal being used for domestic 
purposes. It adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
the table to make frequent changes in the warm 
breads by the use of the various kinds of meals. The 
same recipes can generally be used for the different 
kinds of meal; yellow and white corn meal and gra- 
ham requiring about the same amount of wetting, 
while rye, being a little moister, should have rather a 
scant wetting. The corn meals are improved by the 
addition of a little butter, but rye and graham are 
easily spoiled by any kind of shortening. 

There is no longer any excuse for placing the same 
kind of mush on the table every morning. As the 
weather grows warm, serve oatmeal less frequently, 
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using instead fine breakfast hominy and the various 
preparations of wheat. The average price of the dif- 
ferent cereiis is about the same. 

During the hot months heavy puddings and pastries 
should be banished from the table, and only such light 
desserts as are refreshing and cool should be used. 
The housekeeper has at her command many materials 
that are simple and cheap and that can be purchased 
in small quantities. Tapioca comes in several forms. 
The pearl tapioca is in the form of small globules. It 
is the same price as the flake, but is not so rich and 
gelatinous and will not cook so clear as the latter. 
“Tapioca Exotique ” costs twice as much as the pearl 
and flake. It is a granular meal of pure tapioca, 
which will cook perfectly clear in ten minutes. It is 
a desirable article for thickening soups, combining 
with fresh fruits in desserts, etc. It comes in pound 
packages and costs twelve cents. Farina and corn- 
starch cost from eight to ten cents a pound and, in 
combination with milk, milk and eggs, and with 
fruits and fruit juice, they make a basis for some of 
the most delicious simple desserts. Gelatine is 
another simple, inexpensive substance, which, in com- 
bination with water, fruit juices and sugar, makes 
simple, cool and pleasing desserts. Rice is an ex- 
ceedingly useful cereal, and the store closet should 
never be without it. It is good as a vegetable, and 
in various kinds of entrées, desserts, etc. Not more 
than one housekeeper in a hundred realizes what a 
cheap, nutritous and healthful food macaroni is. A 
pound of the very best can be purchased for fifteen 
cents. This amount will serve for more than a dozen 
people. Have some put in your basket the next time 
you goto the grocer’s. There are many grades of 
rice and macaroni. The best is the cheapest in the 
end: Broken rice will do for some kinds of puddings 
and soups, but it is not suitable for a vegetable. 
When buying rice examine it, to see that it is un- 
broken and of good quality. 

In most households three kinds of sugar, at least, 
are used: granulated for cooking purposes, pow- 
dered for the table and cooking, and block sugar for 
the table. Granulated sugar is made fine, medium 
fine and coarse. For ordinary cooking the fine or 
medium fine is the best. The coarse is apt to make 
cake and other mixtures heavy. Powdered sugar is 
absolutely necessary for most pudding sauces and 
many other things, but as it readily forms into lumps, 
only a small quantity of it should be purchased at a 
time. Cake made with powdered sugar is not nearly 
so rich as that made with the granulated; therefore, 
it should never be used for this purpose except in the 
case of delicate cake. There is so little margin for 
profit in sugar that one usually pays about the same 
price whether it be bought in large or small quantities. 
The moist, brown sugars give a peculiarly fine 
flavor to dark cake, but the sweetening power is not 
so great as that of the refined sugar, so that one 
would not purchase them on the score of economy. 
For most purposes the finest New Orleans or Porto 
Rico molasses is the best, but for dark gingerbread 


there is a dark molasses that costs about half as 
much as the finest kinds. There is more acid in this 
dark molasses and therefore it will make a lighter 
gingerbread. 

In these days the greater part of the coffee is sold 
roasted to the consumers. There a:e advantages and 
disadvantages in this practice. Where the coffee is 
roasted in large establishments, all the berries are 
sujected to the same amount of heat, and there is no 
danger of having a part scorched and another part 
not thoroughly heated through, as sometimes happens 
when the coffee is roasted at home. But unless the 
roasted coffee be put into air-tight cans, it soon loses 
a part of its tine Havor. If the housekeeper buy her 
cottee roasted, only a small part should be purchased 
at a time. Never buy it ground. A French coftee- 
mill can be obtained for asmall sum. Grind the ber- 
ries only when ready to use. If the ground coffee be 
heated before the water is added, the flavor of the 
beverage will be improved. A good combination is 
one-third Mocha and two-thirds Java. Many like 
half and half. A much stronger coffee is made by 
combining equal parts of Mocha, Java and Rio. 
The green cottee, when purchased by the bag, costs 
five or six cents less a pound than when roasted. 
The longer the green bean is kept, the better it grows. 
If a housekeeper roast her own coffee she should 
buy it in such quantities that she will have it in the 
house for a year or more before using it. 

‘Taste in tea is much more varied than in coffee. 
Fortunately for the nerves of tea drinkers, less of the 
various kinds of green teas and more of the black 
teas are used. It must be remembered that the finer 
and more delicate the quality of the tea, the more 
carefully it must be treated. English breakfast tea 
improves with age, but the Oolong teas are better 
when fresh. It is, therefore, wise to buy the break- 
fast teas in the original packages ; for family use they 
can be purchased in boxes of three pounds or up- 
ward. The Oolong and green teas can be bought in 
the same manner, but if the family be small it is better 
to get only small quantities at atime. One can pay 
from forty cents to three dollars or more a pound for 
tea, but, as a rule, the teas of medium price are the 
most satisfactory. Tea loses its Havor and also ab- 
sorbs other flavors readily. It should be kept in 
tight, dark vessels. If in glass jars, the jar should 
be wrapped in paper. 

Breakfast cocoa and chocolate are, in a measure, 
supplanting tea and coftee. This is a condition of 
things for which to be thankful, because these are not 
only delightful beverages, but also nutritious ones. 
Chocolate and cocoa absorb odors readily. Keep 
them in tin boxes and in a sweet atmosphere. When- 
ever it is possible, chocolate and cocoa should be 
made wholly of milk ; in which case there will be re- 
quired only half as much cocoa or chocolate as when 
water is used. 

Every store closet should contain a small quantity 
of whole spices. The most important are nutmeg, 
cinnamon, clove, mace, allspice and peppercorns. 
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One cannot make pertect soups and sauces unless Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


there be in them a suggestion of most of these spices 
and some herbs. Ground spice or herbs will not do. 
See if you need any of these articles before you go 
out again with your market basket. 

Cinnamon is one of the mildest spices, and the 
most used in the ordinary kitchen. It is frequently 
adulterated with cassia and other things. One must 
judge of the quality of the ground cinnamon by the 
taste and smell. In the stick, the genuine article is 
easily recognized. When the stick is made up of thin 
bark rolled together, the bark being readily broken 
into splinters, you have the true cinnamon; when the 
bark is jthick, breaks off brittle and will not break 
into splinters, you may be sure that it is cassia. This 
latter bark should be used sparingly in soups, sauces 
and jellies. 

It has been possible in this article to speak of only 
a part of the family groceries, but it is hoped that 
this may help the housekeeper toa better understand- 
ing of the qualities and value of some of the supplies 
in daily use. 
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A REQUIEM. 
Sleep, O soldier! low, lie low 
’Neath the blossoms’ scented snow! 
Ne’er awake to earthly storm— 
Song of peace, nor wars’ alarm. 
Rest, O soldier! clear and sweet 
Waves and winds the words repeat; 
While the stars above thee swinging, 
Chant the chorus to their singing. 
Joy, oh, great ones, silent-seeming ! 
Thou the mighty art and we the dreaming. 
Restless sleepers! Voiceless, silent, we— 
Thine the heavenly minstrelsy! 
Thine the patriot’s name and race; 
Thine the hero's crown and place; 
Thine the fadeless, star-wrought vision ; 
Thine the perfect hope’s fruition! 
Sleep, there, soldier! low, lie low 
*Neath the blossoms’ scented snow! 
Ne’er awake to earthly storms— 
Chant of peace, nor wars’ alarms. 

—Roberta Bradshaw. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

68. Washing grained woodwork with cold tea. 

69. Keeping a basket of pine cones to toss on an 
open fire. 

70. Washing rusty gilt frames with spirits of wine. 

71. Holding a lighted candle upside down over a 
candlestick, then setting another candle in the hot 
grease and holding it there a moment. to make it 
stand firmly. 

72. Prepared chalk for cleaning jewelry. 

73. Polishing eyeglasses with newspaper. 

74. Ox gall for spots on the carpet. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hail. 


A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UT Aunt Wea!thy did not ap- 
pear in the kitchen:the next 
day nor for a good many days 
thereafter. She was much 
better, but the doctor warned 
her to make no eftort to walk 
at present. She was by no 
means idle, but accomplished 
wonders in the way of knit- 
ting new stockings and “ foot- 
ing-up old ones. Then she 
called for the two great 
piece-bags, and set about the 

construction of a wonderful quilt after a pattern 
which she called “ a toad-in-a-puddle,” but which was 
the toad and which the puddle, or why the three- 
cornered bits of which it was largely composed 
should run in a certain direction for a time, and then 
suddenly turn and point the other way, were mys- 
teries to every one but herself. 

She asked no more questions about house affairs, 
preserving a discreet silence, no matter what sounds 
were audible, nor of what operations she caught 
glimpses through her open door. Mrs. Sylvester 
took opportunity to ask a few leading questions on 
one of the frequent occasions when she came up “* to 
sit awhile with Aunt Wealthy.” 

** Loisy’s been a-makin’ a good many changes, ain’t 
she? Sylvester, he’s been a-workin’ up to Brainerd’s 
along back, and he said he see white curtains up to 
the keepin’ room winders the other mornin’, andall 
the winders wide open along early before the sun 
could stream in much. The blinds are shet tight 
enough now, goodness knows. I couldn’t git so 
much as a peep when I come round the corner of the 
house. We couldn’t git a word o’ anything out o’ 
Emeline, when she come down; she thinks Loisy is 
jest about right. But Sylvester said he knew well 
by the sound the other night, that the melodeon was 
in the keepin’ room. Thatjblue-’n’-white sprig you're 
a-piecin’ wa’n’t none o’ Grace's was it? Don’t seem 
so I remember it, ever. Will it wash?” 

* That was a piece of a frock Loisy had before she 
come home, that and the buff, too. They was wore 
out before she come, but she said they washed 
amazin’. That clear brown-'n’-white’s one she’s got 
now. It’s dretful clean lookin’ when its done up; like 
new, most. Loisy’s got good taste, just like her 
mother, and an eye for what'll wash and wear. I’m 
about out o’ consate o’ calico lately ; it cracks before 
the first washin’. 

“The melodeon in the keepin’ room? Yes, Loisy 
moved it in there; showed her good sense. She 
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knew she’d want to use the parlor consider’ble. Most 
likely the young folks’ll be comin’ up from Dr. 
Etheridge’s, and so on. He spoke about it the first 
time he come, but one o’ the girls has been down 
with her throat since. Grace, she’s gittin’ almost old 
enough to begin to practice, and it wouldn't be very 
convenient if anybody come in, and it'll save the 
parlor a gooddeal. Yes, she and Emeline put up the 
white curtains the other day. I'd been savin’ ’em a- 
purpose ag’inst Loisy come home. Everything of 
her mother’s is in the house ready to her hand, and 
she’s free touse ’em to her mind. I guess there’ll be 
more forthcomin’ when them are gone. I never 
knew the Dexters to run short yit.” : 

Mrs. Sylvester had no more to say. She hada 
woful consciousness that the Sylvesters were always 
“run short,” and she departed as barren of news as 
she came, and more than ever impressed that * old 
Wealthy Dexter was dretful close-mouthed when she 
wanted to be.” 

In her secret heart, Aunt Wealthy was not one 
whit reconciled to the innovations, but she was loyal 
to her own, and not for worlds would she have ac- 
knowledged that anything went on contrary to her 
wishes, or that she did not cordially approve of any- 
thing Louise might see fit to do. 

And meanwhile, Louise, encouraged by her suc- 
cess in the sitting room, proceeded to add cheer and 
comfort to the sleeping rooms of Emeline and the 
boys. Her first thought was to stain the floors and 
lay down some rugs, but the boards were too wide 
and the cracks too conspicuous. So she purchased a 
pretty olive matting, with lines of dull red and green. 

“* IT can put on the paper,” said Emeline,” I always 
do the papering at home. I have papered every 
room in our house at different times.” 

“T will help you all I can,” responded Louise, 
“but you must tell me what to do.” 

She chose an olive-drab paper with wavy lines of 
gilt disposed in irregular disks. It harmonized with 
the matting, and was inexpensive. Then she brought 
down from the attic the old-time washstands that had 
formerly been in the rooms. A coat of varnish, 
applied by Jason, who was, as Emeline had said, 
“handy with tools,’ made them fresh and bright. 
Then she searched for the basins and ewers belong- 
ing tothem. For the boys’ room she found a rich, 
dark blue in quaint pattern of heavy foliage of a sort 
not to be defined by botanical rules, hanging over 
odd-looking buildings, with queer boats manned by 
tiny figures of no known nationality, sailing upon an 
azure stream in the foreground. The other had 
grape leaves and clusters in a pale shade of lilac, 
that looked as if it had sometime been darker and 
had faded. 

She moved into the boys’ room the cherry bureau 
and writing desk combined which had been her 
grandfather's, to the joy of Horace who took great 
comfort in the pigeonholes for account books and 
writing materials, even though he had nothing to put 
in them. 


Then she appropriated for Emeline’s room a little 
chest of three drawers, looking as if it had been in- 
tended to stand upon something, or have something 
stand upon it. Jason measured its length and width 
one day, whistling reflectively the while, and shortly 
thereafter produced a pedestal for it very neatly 
made and stained. 

Louise put up the white ruffled curtains which had 
once shaded the upper windows, and brought out the 
pretty tufted counterpanes of which Emeline had 
told her. She supplied the boys’ room with brushes 
for the hair and teeth and nails, and made a pretty 
whisk-broom holder and a frilled cushion. She pro- 
vided them with slippers for house wear, and a place 
to put them. She dropped little private hints on 
table manners to Horace who tried loyally to follow 
them. It was not necessary with George. He was 
naturally orderly, and he observed silently and fol- 
lowed his sister’s usage, in the quiet way characteris- 
tic of him. 

“Emeline,” said Louise, one day, “I want a little 
rocking chair for your room, your windows are so 
pleasant to sit at, to sew or read.” 

“I know where there is one,” piped Grace. “The 
seat is broken, but the rest is good. Aunt Wealthy 
put it away to wait till old man Ashwell came along 
to mend it, and then when he did come he was drunk, 
and she showed it to him and told him there was a 
job for him when he was sober, but not until then.” 

“Old man Ashwell will make a good chair of 
that,” said Emeline, when it was produced. “ He 
lives all alone, over beyond Jason’s a-ways, close by 
the swampy land. He knows how to make flag- 
bottoms and baskets when he is sober; he goes ail 
over, peddling them. He'll be along here before 
summer is out with a back-load of baskets, more 
than you would suppose he could carry, and a string 
of husk mats over his arm. He isa dreadful looking 
old creature, but there isn’t any harm in him, and 
he’ll fix that chair all right. Most likely Jason will 
carry it over for you.” 

Jason not only willingly carried the chair to * old 
man Ashwell,” but knowing it was for Emeline’s 
room, gave its frame a thorough rubbing and var- 
nishing before he returned it, for which he received 
Emeline’s blushing thanks. 

With the joyful help of the children, Louise gath- 
ered about the attic windows with their lovely views, 
materials for a rainy-day paradise. Various crickets 
and low stools were brought into requisition, and the 
big packing box that came from Fairview, curtained 
and cushioned, served for a lounge as well as a re- 
ceptacle for whatever books or work were in hand. 
The curtains and cushions were only of calico, and 
the stuffing of hay, but they served their comfortable 
and useful purpose, and the children considered 
them miracles of upholstery. 

Then they dragged out and appropriated a table 
whose round top was made to turn up like a screen, 
and when in place was fastened by a little brass 
bolt. Nobody knew its age or to what long-for- 
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gotten generation of Dexters it had belonged, anc 
nobody could conjecture why one should ever 
wish to turn up a table-top ; but the fact that it could 
be done greatly enhanced its value in the eyes of 
Horace, who declared that when he kept house he 
meant to have all the furniture made so it could be 
turned into something else; it was so stupid to have 
things look the same way always. 

What queer old garments the children found in the 
red and green wooden chests and horse-hair trunks 
with initials of brass nails on top! A history of cos- 
tume might have been written from the contents of 
the Dexter attic, for in spite of Aunt Wealthy’s in- 
dustry in the way of rag carpets and rugs, every- 
body's “best clothes” had apparently been carefully 
preserved, and the children put them all back 
reverently. 

The next step was to move the stove from the 
kitchen to the back room, where was a chimney 
opening for that very purpose. This change gave a 
cool, airy dining room, although it involved more 
steps in passing from the stove to table and sink 
pantry. But Louise and Emeline were young and 
active, and did not mind the extra exertion as much 
as they enjoyed the extra coolness and space. 

The front hall and porch, and the upper hall 
with its wide double window which gave an out- 
look into the housekeeping of several bird fami- 
lies in the dooryard maple, were favorite gathering 
places in the afternoons and long twilights, and the 
children wondered they had never found them out 
before. 

And then, most startling innovation of all, the 
dooryard fence was taken down. This was a sug- 
gestion of George, who so seldom made suggestions 
or requests that everybody stopped and looked at 
him when he proffered this one. 

“Well,” assented his father, “I don’t know as I 
care. It is getting shaky anyway, and it will soon be 
a question of a new one or none at all.” 

When it was once down, nobody wished it back, 
so pleasant did they find the broad, green expanse 
that stretched from doorstone to roadway. As one 
change after another went on, Horace and Grace 
wondered to each other, privately, what Aunt Wealthy 
would say. 

* Everything will march straight back where it 
came from,” said Grace. 

*“T don’t believe it,” said Horace. “Sister knows 
what she is about, and Aunt Wealthy won't say one 
word. But if she does scold, I hope we'll be there!” 

As time went on, Louise found more and more 
the value of having such an ally as Emeline. Louise 
had at her fingers’ ends the making of bread and 
light cake in endless variety, but the cooking for two 
ladies living the quiet lives of herself and Cousin 
Miriam was very different from that necessary in a 
family of growing children and men engaged in out- 
door labor, and she would have fallen short as to 
quantity many a time had it not been for Emeline. 

The latter had many a resource that Louise did 


not dream of, and could always suggest something 
for breakfast, that most perplexing meal of all the 
day to plan for, especially when it must be ready at 
an early hour. And Emeline fully appreciated the 
fact that every man likes “something hearty ” for 
his supper. 

She knew everything that was “ good for greens "— 
cowslips with their cool, green leaves and bright 
blossoms, dandelions with their wholesome bitter- 
ness, milkweed and plantain and dock, mustard and 
lambs’-quarters, nettles and Solomon's seal, and 
young turnip and beet tops out of the garden, when 
the rows were ready for thinning. She knew the 
possibilities of “a pieceo’ pig pork” to lend savor 
to the greens and to the garden vegetables, tender 
June peas or crisp string beans, as they came in 
due season. 

She could always find something for a pie, from 
the earliest stalks of rhubarb in the garden, through 
all the range of berries untii apples came in the late 
summer, and, of course, custard pies were always to 
be had, deep and creamy, with a spicy sprinkle of nut- 
meg on top. 

Louise never knew that so many wild products of 
the farm were good to eat. There was always some- 
thing to nibble upon: “youngsters,” as New Eng- 
land children call the tender new leaves of the 
wintergreen, spicy black birch, tender pith of sweet- 
flag stalk, bits of bark from sassafras root, berries 
of all sorts. It was always Emeline who suggested 
that it was “time for” this or that, and the boys 
knew just where to look for it. 

There was always something for a salad, commenc- 
ing as soon as the frost was out of the ground with 
crisp, nutty Jerusalem artichokes, and going on 
through young onions, curly lettuce and spicy pep- 
per-grass to the proverbially “cool cucumber, and 
then tomatoes were ripe. 

The butcher came twice a week, and the fish- 
dealer on Friday morning, making their rounds past 
the farmhouses that lay on the main road from one 
village to another. Other people had to take their 
chances. Jason and the boys liked to go fishing, and 
brought back material for many a delicious breakfast. 
George, especially, was a most successful angler for 
trout, and like every true lover of rod and line, 
found much in fishing besides fish. For what saith 
Dame Juliana Berners ? 

* The angler atte the least hath his holsom walke, 
and mery atte his ease, a swete ayre of the swete 
savoure of the mede floures that makyth him hongry; 
he hereth the melodious armony of fowles. And if 
the angler take fysshe, surely thenne is there noo 
man merier than he is in his spyryte.” 

“Why don’t you build an ice house, Mr. Dexter? 
said Jason one day, pulling Horace back from the 
well curb where he was endeavoring to see how near 
he could come to touching the cover of the butter 
pail suspended in the cool depths. 

“No matter if I did fall,” said Horace, settling 
himself with a shake and a wriggle, “I could catch 
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hold of the pipe to the kitchen pump,” but Jason re- 
placed the well-cover with a firm hand, and Horace 
knew there were to be no more antics. 

“There isn’t any reason why we can’t have an ice 
house this fall,” said Farmer Dexter. “The pond 
and the river are both convenient for cutting. I 
have often thought of it.” 

“T am going to build one at my place,’ said 
Jason. 

“What do you want of an ice house?” asked 
Horace. “ You are not at home very much.” 

“But I shall be at home next summer. I am go- 
ing into market gardening and small fruit raising. 
My place is well adapted for that, and 1 am going to 
commence on a small scale, and see what I can do, 
if I can get the right kind of help.” 

“We will have ice cream next summer, children, 
if we have an ice house,’ said Louise, and the chil- 
dren all exclaimed and wondered that she should 
know how <o make so rare a delicacy. 

Emeline was quick to learn, and Louise discovered 
that she was making furtive little memoranda in a 
little blank book, and blushing deeply if any one 
looked at her during the process. 

So Louise bought a book, and began to compile a 
cooking manual of her own, delighting Emeline by 
asking her for the formula of this or that. It added 
anew dignity and respectability to “ picked-up cod- 
fish’’ to have the rule for preparing it always in the 
same way, written down by one whom she admired 
and looked up to as she did Louise Dexter. 

Then Louise sent for sample copies of different 
household journals, studied carefully their various 
merits and demerits, and subscribed to the one best 
suited to her needs. 

And then she used it. Aunt Wealthy scolded a 
little about the extravagance of new-fangled ideas, 
but she soon became interested in the magazine, 
and pored over its pages, and expressed her opin- 
ion as to the practicability of its recipes, as much 
as if she had originated the idea of its introduction 


into the family. 
(VO BE CONTINUED.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TALE OF A TAIL. 
The kitten was chasing her tail, 
And whirling like craft in a gale, 
When, strange to relate, 
A curious fate 
Befell that un-catcha' le sail. 


For Ponto lay dreaming of flies, 
When much to the kitten’s surprise, 
At her tail he did snap, 
In the midst o: his nap, 
And bit it off straight ‘fore her eyes. 


The kitten made never a wail, 
She knew it would nothing avail 
But she said, “I will go 
To the store just below, 
Where things of all sorts they refad/.” 


— Mrs. J. Greenleaf. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GLYCERINE. 


HE valuable toilet article known as glycerine, 
which also has great value in medicine and 
chemical operations, was discovered in 1776 
by a Swedish apothecary named Scheele, 

though it is almost entirely within the past half- 
century that the discovery has been turned to ac- 
count. It was named by Scheele “ oil-sugar,” owing 
to its sweetness of taste and the fact that it wasa 
product of oils or fats when treated with an alkali. 
In the present name, which is of Greek derivation, 
the quality of sweetness is still recognized. 

Whatever its other qualities, glycerine has never 
become popular as a sirup, or for sweetening pur- 
poses. Its taste is “sickish,” rather than agreeable, 
though it is digestible, and consequently often used 
in medicine. It is as an external application that 
it is most popular, especially with ladies. For dry, 
chapped or inflamed skin it has no superior and few 
equals in the pharmaceutic world, though a few peo- 
ple have been found to whom its application was at- 
tended with unpleasant effects. For toilet purposes 
it is principally used for giving a soft, smooth skin, 
as an ingredient in hair dressings, and in soaps. The 
best method for applying glycerine is to thoroughly 
bathe the parts to be treated, using water as warm as 
can be comfortably borne. Then wipe dry, rub the 
skin till it glows, and apply the glycerine with the 
tips of the fingers, rubbing it well into the pores. It 
is worthy of mention, in this connection, that one of 
the most prolific sources of its production is the 
manufacture of soaps, through the reaction of the 
alkalies employed in converting the fats. 

One ot the great advantages of glycerine, in its 
chemical employment, is the fact that it neither 
freezes nor evaporates under any ordinary tempera- 
ture. No perceptible loss by evaporation has been 
detected at a temperature of less than 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but if heated intensely it decomposes 
with a smell that few persons find themselves able to 
endure. It burns with a pale flame, similar to that 
from alcohol, if heated to about 300 degrees and then 
ignited. Its nonevaporative qualities make the com- 
pound of much use as a vehicle for holding pigments 
and colors, as in stamping and typewriter ribbons, 
carbon papers and the like. If the pure glycerine 
be exposed for a long time to a freezing temperature, 
it crystallizes with the appearance of sugar candy; 
but these crystals being once melted, it is almost an 
impossibility to get them again into the congealed 
state. If a little water be added to the glycerine, 
no crystallization will take place; though under a 
sufficient degree of cold the water will separate and 
form crystals, amid which the glycerine will remain 
in its naiural state of fluidity. If suddenly sub- 
jected to intense cold, pure glycerine will form a 
gummy mass, which cannot be entirely hardened 
or crystallized. Altogether it is quite a peculiar 
substance. 

— Newton Norton. 
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Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BREAD MAKING, 

With a Few of the Results Which Followed. 

HEN Reuben and I were mar- 
ried we were a very advanced 
couple, in our own minds at 
least. We adopted and prac- 
ticed, for a longer or shorter 
period, many of the reforms of 
the day, gaining thereby much 
experience of a valuable na- 
ture. We rearranged our men- 
tal furnishings in surprising 
ways to suit the “advanced 
thought ”’ of the day, although 
in so doing we became a terror to our friends, who 
spoke slightingly of our idiosyncrasies. (I have 
noticed that when a person differs with us, it is apt 
to be on account of As idiosyncrasies rather than 
ours.) But in spite of criticism and opposition we 
struggled bravely on toward an ideal state of things, 
which often receded in proportion to our struggles. 
I do not regret these struggles ; many of them have 
been of incalculable benefit to us, and were, no doubt, 
a means of grace to our friends. I desire to relate 
one, which, perplexing at first, resulted in great good 
to the family. 

At this time I was making a study of foods, with 
the laudable ambition of supplying my table with the 
ideal viands declared by science to be the perfect food 
for man. In a New York paper I came across an 
article upon a new flour, “entire-wheat flour.” It was 
endorsed by science and recommended by high 
authorities in the medical profession. 

In those days we were nothing if not scientific, and 
I resolved speecily to obtain some of that flour, and 
absorb to the fullest extent its potential properties. 
Somewhat fearful as :o the probabilities of finding it 
in the Western city in which we were then living, I set 
forth prepared to read the grocers a short but con- 
vicing monograph on the subject, if they should be 
unable to supply my demand. Calling first on our 
regular grocer I inquired if he kept entire-wheat flour. 
With the tradesman’s smile he responded that he 
did; in fact, had just received a small supply as an 
experiment, and that I was the first customer to call 
for it. Dilating, with the loquacious inexperience of 
youth, upon its supposed merits, I ordered ten pounds 
and walked home in an exalted frame of mind. 

It seemed as though night and Reuben would never 
come, I was so eager to begin my experiment. To 
be sure my knowledge of tlours and the processes of 
bread making was not encyclopedic, neither had I at 
hand the resources necessary to a Thoreau investiga- 
tion of the art, but the latter I did not regret as I was 
not much impressed by Thoreau’s methods in house- 
keeping. I had never made any bread and had rather 
vague ideas as to the proper behavior of the “ siaff 
of life” in the different stages of its development ; 
but I knewthat it was expected chietly to “rise” and, 
having risen, to “rise” again. A poor neighboring 


ve 


ceeds of a little home bakery, and as she made ex- 
cellent white bread I had found it a pleasant duty to 
patronize her, but the superiority of this new food 
overcame all such considerations. 

After studying the recipes appended to the afore- 
said article, I selected one which looked easy and 
laid it on the kitchen table, to which room Reuben 
and I repaired aftersupper. As I attended to all the 
requirements of our modest home, it was Reuben’s 
custom to beguile the hour of after-supper work by 
reading aloud. His broad shoulders and fine head 
never showed to better advantage than they did 
glimpsed over the steam of that new little dish pan, 
as he read Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” or Victor 
Hugo’s * History of aCrime.” The bloody struggles 
of the French nation as it groped and fought for 
liberty are forever intertwined in my memory with the 
dainty, fresh belongings, the sweet peace, the bright 
hopes of those first months together. 

I carefully measured and thoroughly mixed the in- 
gredients required for two loaves of bread, adding a 
little extra yeast, since | did not intend to be dis- 
graced in my first attempt by bread that lacked am- 
bition. Reuben remarked that the tour looked very 
dark, I think he was not so thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of reformas Iwas; indeed I have to admit 
that he has never been so enthusiastic in experiments 
of this nature as his wife. However, after a new de- 
parture has been proved a success, he comes in 
gloriously at the end, advocates the cause with great 
flourish of trumpets and gains all the credit for the 
result, so that I really have no cause for complaint if 
he does contemplate the initial proceedings in a spirit 
of criticism. So when he remarked that the flour 
looked dark, I responded, a little tartly I fear, that 
*it ought to look dark since all the goodness had not 
been bolted out of it.” ‘This information appeared 
to be satisfactory and conclusive, for he returned to 
the French Revolution without further comment, while 
I covered the bread bowl, set it carefully away in a 
warm corner and proceeded with preparations for 
breakfast. 

In the morning I found the upward tendency of my 
bread all that could be desired. | stirred it down 
and, dividing the dough, put it into two shining new 
bread tins and proudly placed them in a warm but 
conspicuous place for the second rising. How much 
more of a housekeeper I felt with my own bread rising 
on my own hearth! Reuben came out and assumed 
various attitudes of amazement as he gazed upon the 
work I had wrought. Only once did he venture to re- 
mark wherein lay “the proof of the pudding” and 
possibly of bread also: but I scorned any imputation 
of doubt as to its edible qualities, since it had cer- 
tainly risen after the manner of well-intentioned, ortho- 
dox bread. 

In due time it was baked, cooled and put away until 
the morrow, for we were far too scientific to eat bread 
on the same day of its baking. I re-read the article 
which had guided the experiment and tried to fit my 
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loaves to the description of that delectable bread. 
They really did not have quite the color therein de- 
scribed; there was nothing brown or approaching 
brown about them; they were more of a slate color. 
But I concluded that the color was quite unimport- 
ant; the food properties were the main desideratum 
and these were undoubtedly present. Sobe the color 
black, blue or green, the bread could not be other 
than hygienic in the extreme. 

With unbounded faith in the new flour I arranged 
the slate-colored slices on a tray and omitted the usual 
gems or toast for breakfast. I was forced to acknowl- 
edge to myself that this superior food did not look 
very tempting. I resolved to sweeten the next baking 
with molasses instead of sugar, and this bright idea 
occuring to me just as I passed the tray to Reuben, I 
remarked casually that I ought to have used molasses 
to produce a brown tint, and that on second trial I 
could impréve the color somewhat. He replied that 
“most any color would be an improvement ” (to which 
in my inmost soul I assented), but he hastened to add 
that the color was of no consequence anyway. 

Reuben is very tender-hearted and very brave—two 
admirable qualities in the tragedies of domestic life. 
He saw by signs unmistakable that my heart was in 
this latest reform movement, and was willing to sup- 
port my efforts at any cost. Nobly did he play his 
self-appointed part, for he ate five slices of that bread, 
declaring with emphasis and enthusiasm that he had 
never eaten such bread before, that even his mother 
in her palmiest days had never evolved such a superior 
article. I tasted the bread, and faint suspicions of 
Reuben’s incorruptible veracity began to darken my 
troubled mind as slice after slice disappeared with his 
heartiest commendation. By a judicious comming- 
ling with other foods and liberal draughts of choco- 
late, I succeeded in disposing of one slice, feeling 
that it was a bitter humiliation not to be able to eat 
my own bread. At dinner it was not set forth, but 
Reuben called for it and would eat no other. I told 
him there must be some mistake in the recipe and that 
I would try a different one, which I did that night, 
but the molasses only made the slate color more 
repulsive, without improving the taste. 

We now had three and one-half loaves on hand and 
the disposal of such a quantity weakened even 
Reuben’s stout heart. I suggested that after dark 
he could deposit them in our neighbor's pig-sty, but 
he thought such conduct would be inconsistent with 
his position as president of * The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” so I cut them in 
pieces and used them for fuel. I put away the article 
which had proved so deceptive and avoided the grocer 
who sold me the flour, lest he should be moved to in- 
quire if my expectations had been realized. Then 
we returned to the good old way of doing things and 
attempted no more reforms for the space of two weeks. 

At the end of that time the grocer stopped Reuben 
in the street to inquire how I liked the new flour. 
Reuben is loyal to the heart’s core and had no inten- 
tion of exposing my failure, so he replied carelessly 


that he had not heard me say much aboutit. ‘ Did she 
make any bread of it?” “ Yes, I believe so,” where- 
upon the grocer’s smile broadened into a contagious 
laugh. ‘“ Well, I reckon she didn’t want any more and 
that is why she hain’t been around since. So she 
made bread of it,did she? Do you believe, I sent up 
buckwheat instead of entire wheat. Yousee I had just 
got the new-fangled flour in, and had to make room 
for it along side the other flours, and in changing 
things around a bit I kinder forgot where I put it, and 
she being the first person to ask for it, I dipped into 
the wrong barrel. The next day I remembered about 
it, but I thought she’d know ’twas buckwheat and 
make pancakes of it or send it back. Reckon your 
wife hain’t kept house very long. Well,” added the 
amused dealer in flour, “shall I send you up some 
entire wheat this time?” The flour came and we had 
a hearty laugh over our buckwheat bread. The 
second venture proved a flattering success, but it 
placed Reuben in an embarrassing situation, since 
all his enconiums had been unsparingly lavished on 
the first attempt. 

Since then we have been eating this delicious bread, 
except upon occasions of traveling or visiting, when 
we seldom find it. We met a dyspeptic tourist in 
Southern Florida last winter, who, one fine morning, 
announced the necessity of returning home, as his 
supply of bread was almost exhausted. Of course 
people expressed astonishment that he should be 
carrying his bread on such a trip—he had been three 
weeks from home—but he said he could not live with- 
out entire-wheat bread. ‘Eat bread three weeks 
old,” I hear some one exclaim. Yes, you may eat 
entire-wheat bread three weeks old, if you can not 
have it fresher. It keeps moist much longer than 
bread made from ordinary bolted flour, and if wrapped 
in a wet cloth and placed in a warm oven for a time 
comes forth as good as new. Being rich in phos- 
phates, it is the bread for the brain worker as well as 
the laboring man, the bread for dyspeptics, for grow- 
ing children, for weak women, for strong men, for 
everybody, and its worth is not so widely known as 
it should be. 

Not long since I stopped for some months in a 
pleasant college town of perhaps 5.000 people. The 
society was delightful, the women charming. And 
they were an advanced circle of women, too. They 
had clubs and discussed all things in heaven and 
earth, though I do not remember that they meddied 
much with subterranean regions. They talked glibly 
about Spencer and Darwin and Huxley and settled 
important questions on Evolution, Social Economics 
and the Higher Criticism. It was highly edifying and 
instructive to sit in the charmed circle and listen to 
these discussions. I began to look with a feeling akin 
to awe upon the intelligent faces of these superior 
women, but when I went down into the grocery stores 
and asked for entire-wheat flour, I found that not one 
of them had ever wanted it. When invited to their 
homes, I found in nearly every one the same spongy, 
unsatisfying baker’s bread. 1 was told that baker's 
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bread was so cheap that it did not “pay” to make 
bread. Did not pay to provide their children with life- 
giving, delicious food, instead of the poor substitute 
furnished by the bakers? Thisisa state of “ advanced 
thought” one experiences difficulty in appreciating. 

Dr. Stockham, in her excellent work, “ Tokology,” 
says of this flour, * It is one of the noblest additions 
to the foods of the world. The grain is denuded of 
the outside silicious bark and then ground into a fine 
flour, and all the elements of the grain are preserved.” 
Herein lies the difference between entire wheat and 
the ordinary graham flour, with which many people 
confound it; the harsh outside husk being taken off 
and the flour ground as fine as white flour. This 
renders the entire wheat Hour available for cakes, 
puddings and even pastry. To quote farther, “ wheat, 
more than any other article of food, furnishes all the 
elements and in the right proportion required to nour- 
ish the body. In bolting the flour to make fine white 
flour, four-fifths of the gluten, the most nutritious part 
of the grain, is taken out to be fed to cows and hogs.” 

Dr. Cutter of Harvard says in the American Medi- 
cal Weekly, “The gluten of cereal foods is their 
nitrogenized element, the element on which depends 
their life-sustaining value, and this element is, in the 
white and foolishly fashionable flour, almost entirely 
removed, while the starch, the inferior element, is left 
behind, and constitutes the entire bulk and inferior 
nutriment of such flours. To use flour from which 
the gluten has been removed, is a@/most criminal.” 
The italics are his. 

| append a few original recipes which are favorites 
in our family. 

Molasses Cake. 

One cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of boiling water, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the water, one large 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one and three-fourths cupfuls of entire-wheat tiour, one tea- 
spoontul of ginger or cinnamon. 

Boston Brown Bread. 

Two cupfuls of entire-wheat flour, one cupful of corn 
meal, two-thirds cupful of molasses, one large cupful of 
sweet milk, one cupful of sour milk, salt, one teaspoonful 
of soda. Steam three hours and bake one hour. 
Entire-Wheat Gems. 

Twocupfuls of entire-wheat fiour,one cupful of cold water, 
one-halt cupful of milk. Beat slightly and fill gem pans, 
which should be small, deep and very hot. Bake half an 
hour in avery hot oven, the first fifteen minutes on the grate 
and the remainder of the time on the bottom of the oven. 
Bread. 

Two quarts of entire-wheat flour (before sifting), one 
quart of water, one-half cupful of sugar, one-half cake of 
compressed yeast, a little salt. Dissolve the yeast in part 
of the water, stir the sugar and salt into the flour and add 
the yeast and remainder of the water. Stir well with a 
large spoon and set in a warm place. When the dough 
has risen to twice the original amount, stir down and put 
in tins for baking, allowing it to rise a secondtime. It re- 
quires longer and slower baking than white bread to 

evelop the rich, nutty flavor of the grain, but no definite 
directions can be given, since the size of loaves ditfer so 
much. I bake mine a full hour or even jonger if the heat 


is a little slow. This quantity makes two loaves of bread. 
In hot weather less yeast will be needed if the bread is 
allowed to rise over night. 

The bread requires so little manipulation compared 
with white bread and keeps moist so long that these 
qualities alone ought to make it a universal favorite. 
But when we add to these its superior food properties, 
it certainly deserves a place on the table of every 


intelligent home-maker. 
_ —Ruth Armstrong. 
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“ The dead are everywhere, 
The mountain side, the plain, the wood profound, 
All the vast earth, the fertile and the fair, 
Is one vast burial ground.”--New York Tribune 
And life is everywhere, 
“ The mountain side, the plain, the wood profound, 
All the wide earth, the fertile, and the fair ” 
Is resurrection ground. 


The withered leaf that crumbles to the sod, 
And lies, at winter, underneath the snow, 
Called upward by the voice of nature’s god, 

For flowers shall blow. 


The grass that falls beneath the mower's hand, 
And lies in lifeless heaps along the way, 
Shall give new life to hungry steeds that stand 
Beside the fragrant hay. 


The rose that blossoms for a Summer day, 
And withers when the evening sunset glows, 
Shall see upon to-morrow’s stemlet stand 
Another rose. 


“ From death to life,” the snow-bound gardens sing, 
“From death to life,” the icy streams reply, 
“From death to life, eternal life,” they ring, 
“Ve live because ye die.” 
The old man, stooping to lay down his load 
Of pain, or weariness, shall find, in truth, 
Sometime, somewhere, in some serene abode, 
Eternal youth. 


The poet, stammering thoughts he longs to speak, 
Or reaching for the beautiful in vain, 
Shall satisfied arise, no more to seek 
His lost idea again. 
The scholar, digging deep for buried lore, 
The babe that knows no language, save “agoo,” 
Shall solve life’s mystery, yet evermore 
Learn lessons new. 


The youth that died when life had just begun, 
The maid that scarcely breathed love’s opening song, 
The hero, dying when his work was done, 
Do not to death belong. 
They are our own. Zhey were, and they shall be. 
The fiower of life shall find its lost perfume. 
The rose of love shall bloom unfadingly 
Beyond the tomb. 
Yes, Death is but a prophecy of life, 
Interpreted, the life that is to be 
Is the fulfilling of this mortal strife 
In immortality. ’ 
We read it in the budding of the spray, 
We feel it in the palpitating air. 
Life risen from death is over everything 
And everywher: 


—Julia H. May. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RULES FOR CHICAGO VISITORS. 
From Chicago's Point of View. 


HERE have been a good many 
newspaper pleasantries within 
the last year at the expense of 
Chicago hospitality, and not a 
few prognostications that the 
country cousin will get the cold 
shoulder when he visits his city 
friends this summer. A Chicago 
lady, in speaking of this recently, 
said, “‘ I suppose there are some 
persons who will close their 
houses and board rather than 

face the expense and trouble of entertaining as much 

as they would feel called upon to do if they were in 
their own homes, but there are others of us who feel 
very diiferently about it. We have been entertained 
by our friends in the country and the town, and 
we want to return the courtesy. Railroad fares will 
be low, and ic will be a convenient time for every- 
body to visit Chicago, and we want them to come. But 
keeping open house in Chicago during the Exposi- 
tion will be a great tax upon the time and _ hospi- 
tality of housekeepers unless there is some sort of 
system about it, and I should just like to make a set 
of printed rules and send them to all my prospective 
guests.” ‘Then she laughingly outlined her rules, 
and so sensible were they and so conducive to the 
convenience of both hostess and guest, that what she 
gave in jest is reproduced in this paper in earnest: 

1. Accept or decline definitely an invitation for a defi- 
nite imme. 


The Chicago. friend has perhaps but one guest 
chamber and there are a number of persons whom she 
wishes to entertain during the summer. She makes 
her plans and writes an invitation for, say the first and 
second weeks in June. You write to herthat you will 
be unable to go at the time specified, but that you 
will be happy to accept the invitation for the first 
two weeks in July. 

But she has already extended an invitation for that 
date, and it has been accepted, and that, too, by a per- 
son who can have through the whole summer only 
those two weeks, while your time is your own. Don’t 
you see that this places the would-be entertainer in a 
very awkward position? She must either write, declin- 
ing your visit (which would never be forgiven). or re- 
arrange her whole schedule. Instead of forcing either 
alternative upon her, do one of twothings: Change 
your plans to suit hers and accept prumptly, or if 
your plans are unchangeable, decline promptly and 
take the chances at a hotel or boarding house when 
it is possible to go. Even if the Chicago friend leaves 
the time to you, decide upon a date as soon as pos- 
sible, and let her arrange her plans accordingly. 

2. De not expect to be met at the train. 

If you were to be the only guest during the season 
your friend wou!d doubtless be glad to meet you and 


see you off; but with visitors coming and going for 
six months this would be too great a tax upon a house- 
keeper’s time. The omnibus lines and carriages are 
reliable and will take visitors to any part of the city. 

3. Do not expect the hostess to accompany you to the 
Fair or about the city. 

Guests sometimes become burdensome by reason 
of their helplessness and dependence upon their 
entertainers. It is very easy to find one’s way in 
Chicago, and a good city map and a friend’s direc- 
tions will make any intelligent person quite indepen- 
dent. If she has time and strength to accompany 
you she will doubtless do so, but do not think her 
discourteous if she stays at home. She may have to 
make a cake for the satisfying of the inner man at 
dinner, or she may previously have spent all the time 
and money at her disposal in this way. 

g¢. Notify your hostess before leaving the house of any 
intended absence from meals, 

Nothing is more annoying to a housekeeper than 
to prepare a nice dinner for guests and have no one 
there to eat it. If you have been invited elsewhere 
for dinner or expect to remain on the grounds for the 
evening, let your friend know about your plans before 
leaving the house. This will enable her to make 
plans for herself, or perchance to have a family meal 
of “left overs,” which may be very desirable before 
the summer is over if the cost of living in Chicago 
advances at the predicted rates. 

5. Give the uniform fee—no more, no less—to the 
servants, 

Some ladies cbject to having their servants feed. 
Yet it seems only right that during such a protracted 
season of hospitality the domestics who serve visitors 
should be remembered. It is very desirable, however, 
that this feeing should be done in such a way as to pro- 
duce no dissatisfaction. If one gives two dollars to 
the housemaid and the next visitor gives a quarter, 
that individual will be likely to look superciliously on 
the latter offering. Said the lady before referred to, 
“T think | shall put up a notice in my guest chamber : 
‘Do not fee the maid more than one dollar.’” 

6. Do not over-stay the limit of invitation by a day. 

The hostess may politely ask a visitor to stay lon- 
ger, and the latter most certainly will not have seen 
all there is to see; possibly the next comer will not 
be there quite as soon as expected; any, or all, of 
these things may make one wish to prolong the stay— 
still, don't.’ 

Let us have mercy on our entertainers! 

—Caroline H. Stanley. 
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CHAMOIS SKIN POCKETS FOR LADIES AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


PICKPOCKET PROOF. 

In a crowd, nothing gives a woman such a sense of 
security as to know that her money is out of the reach 
of pickpockets. A chamois pocket, or envelope to be 
worn around the neck—suspended by a ribbon—and 
tucked in between the undervest and corset, will be 
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found a wonderful comfort to ladies in attendance at 
the World’s Fair. It is so soft as to occasion no in- 
convenience to the wearer. With the bulk of her 
money in this soft envelope, a little change in her 
purse, for the day’s expenses, any lady can go into a 
crowd with a feeling of perfect safety. They are also 
very useful for ladies traveling abroad, as receptacles 
to hold letters of credit. The directions given below 
will make a pocket or envelope just suited in size to 
accommodate that important document: 

Take a piece of chamois skin six by nine inches. 
Cut off the two upper corners, ‘ine with white, pink, 
or blue surah, or China silk; on the side with the 
cut-off corners stitch three little pieces of ribbon an 
inch in length, and an inch and a half apart. On 
each of these little pieces of ribbon (which should be 
pointed on the ends) work a tiny ribbon hole. With 
the same kind of ribbon, bind around the entire piece 
of lined chamois. Fold like an envelope and over- 
hand the two sides. Add three little pearl buttons 
to the pocket. Button together, and from the upper 
corners sew aribbon just long enough to slip over the 
head comfortably without disarranging the hair. 

—Annie Curd. 
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GRANDMA’S WEDDING. 


So this is littlke Amy's marriage day ; 

Mark’s youngest daughter leaves her home at last. 
Before they went to church she flitted in 

To show her dainty robes tome. She looked 

So like her sister Laura; I was strong 

And well when she was wedded, but to-day 

They ail are gone, and I am lying here. 


*Tis kind of you to come and sit with me. 
Oh, no! Iam not lonely; pleasant thoughts 
Come o’er me, thoughts of long ago; how once 
That / was dressed in bridal white and wore 
The orange blossoms. I remember well 
How just before our solemn vows were said, 
While we were waiting in the upper room, 
I said to John, atremble in my voice, 

“ Will you be true to me in storm and shine? 
When fortune frowns or smiles, when sorrows come? 
When I am old, will you still love me then?” 

“ My own ‘till death shall part,” said he in tones 
Which still I seem to hear, so soft his accents fell. 


“Till death shall part.” ‘Twas forty years we lived 
Together in our humble cottage home; 
And then he went; I held his hand in mine 
And heard his last low words, “ ’Twill not be long.” 
But that was twenty years ago, and still 
I wait for summons that I know will come, 
To join him in the heavenly home above, 
Forever there in perfect love to dwell. 
= = = 
Come, bring my gown and veil and put them on, 
The guests have come; the dear old parson waits; 
No time is this to linger, pray make haste! 
There, all is ready. Li-ten! On the stair 
I hear his footfall. Yes, John, I am here. 


Give me your hand; how soft and cool it is! 


How bright the lovelight gleams within your eyes! 
‘Tis long since we were parted. Kiss me, John. 
Yes, John; dear John, this is our wedding day ! 


—M. B. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 

To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHAKM AND DELIGHIT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND RKEST— 
THE SLEEPING ROOMS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTAKLE AND EN- 
JOYABLE—THE Guest CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS— TO RECEIV#, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


VilL.—A Bit of Color. 


ITH the outlines of the vari- 
ous decorations of my lady’s 
house thus given, the color in 
walls and mouldings, tints in 
draperies, the hues that form 
a background on the floors, 
and the general finishings and 
furnishings of these described 
places, in which the good peo- 
ple of this house exist—be- 
fore going to the _ practical 
parts of my lady’s domain, it 
seems that a bit of color should 
find its way among these 
charming effects ; a chapter on that “living beauty” 
that should, without any great outlay of money, grace 
every room which forms for ourselves a habitable 
place, be it a sweet nook on the mountain side, a de- 
licious little cottage in the valley, or a brownstone 
house on the broad avenues that adorn our cities. 
To all cultured people the first sight of a room be- 
speaks at once the intelligence, cultivation and general 
make-up of its inmates. Their tastes shine forth at 
every turn, and where the feminine hand lingers or 
the womanly presence pervades, there are certain be- 
longings that show at once the feeling that creeps 
through and vivifies the atmosphere. In the country 
proper, the field grasses are a picture in themselves. 
A good jug, artistic in form, can be filled with the 
grays, the tender browns, the soft tints of green that 
decorate a mantel-shelf with that “living beauty” 
that may of itself be a poem, and give to a dull room 
a charm well worth preserving. In the drawing room, 
rose bowls are the fashion of the day; and as every 
house is the possessor of one, the wandering Jew, a 
hardy green vine, can be placed therein. On our 
tables, mantelpieces, any shelf within reach, if taken 
care of and supplied with fresh water once or twice 
a week, the leaves will grow, twining their delicate 
tendrils to catch the rays of warmth that enter at the 
window panes, spreading its branches out on the little 
ledge that is simply its home. 

In these rooms the grate, which has given its cheer- 
ful glow during the winter reign of ice and snow, has 
now, instead of being an ornament and companion, 
become dull and heavy. It is astonishing how a 
branch of green can add to its ornamentation, and as 
an author once remarked, “Oh! the possibilities of 
the asparagus bed,” after the tender vegetable goes 
to seed. A large bunch, gathered and with taste 
placed here and there in artistic clusters in those iron 
jars, forms a tint so inviting to the eyes that what w-- 
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before a hideous object, becomes a bit of color and 
beauty. There are various devices for the empty sum- 
mer hearth. A large box can be used with a back of 
trellis work, and over it a plant of ivy, either English 
or Japanese, can be rooted. These are fast growirg; 
their lovely tints refresh the memory and give to the 
empty recesses a fullness that is grateful to all eyes. 
Well may they be called “a gold mine of decoration.” 
In Paris, bouquets for all are so cleverly framed 
that these French people have admirably discerned 
the art of making a bit of color go very far. A few 
flowers, a sprig of smilax, are grouped together and 
around all is a sheet of white paper in the form of 
wide, open-mouthed cornucopias. Within this rests 
the bit of color, so artistically framed that we in 
triumph carry home only a few buds that perish be- 
fore the day is over. So we can truly say it is the 
“living beauty ’ that completes for us the charm and 
fills the empty room with a life that at times is the 
sweetest of companionship. To all good people who 
live in suburban homes, in the first month of sum- 
mer, how for their pleasure the fields abound with 
their precious offerings, the daisies. Fill every table, 
every room, every shelf with these dainty tlowers, na- 
ture’s own gifts. For June weddings they are indeed 
the most picturesque of plants. A marriage bell of 
daisies is a lovely tribute for the fairest of brides. 
In clusters drape the mantelshelf and cover all the 
unsightly objects with the fragrant blossoms. What 
was once a field of flowers, so modest, shy and rarely 
seen, now lifts its head with as admirable an air as 
though it were a lady of fashion, and takes a place 
with as much haughtiness as the rose—the American 
Beauty. What a welcome there is in my lady’s guest 
chamber for a vase in which a bunch of carnations 
rests. On entering, one’s eye is instantly arrested by 
the bit of color, which seems to say in quiet tones, 
“Tam here to bid you welcome!” A home coming 
it is to the weary traveler, a peon of rest for the tired 
manor woman. In the library a single flower will find 
its way to the artistic soul, when it has for its seat a 
hiding place among the books and magazines that 
decorate this restful room. Ata reception a short 
time since in an artist’s studio, on the mantelshelf 
were a number of casts, a vase or two in Greek de- 
sign, and towering above all was a jug of quaint form 
which had for its plan not one ray of decoration. 
Within was a single rose of large dimensions, with 
long stem and thick green leaves. This flower alone 
gave to the room the decoration which the possessor 
so earnestly desired. For simplicity of floral adorn- 
ment is the true taste of the man or woman of genius. 
In the dining room, at the dinner or tea table, any 
of the three meals of the day, the bit of color should 
be simple but effective in character. At the tables 
of royalty we are told a few grasses or some lilies of 
the valley form the royal emblems for the ordinary 
feasts. Much decoration is vulgar; in fact, the ex- 
cess of perfume is detrimental to many persons whose 
delicacy of constitution may be overpowered by scents 
of any kind. At a recent wedding of a daughter of 


a distinguished artist, the tint of color which graced 
the wedding breakfast was that of the chrysanthemum. 
In intervals along the sides of the table was the deli- 
cate, narrow ribbon of yellow in bowknots which ran 
in easy curves about a foot apart, and in the center 
of the knot was a cluster of these charming flowers, 
so that each cover was indeed a bower of beauty. 

“Flowers have a language that is’ unmistakable, 
and there is beauty even in green leaves.” It is a 
fact well known that a great mass of different colors 
will spoil the most beautiful of table decorations. 
There is an economy in table garniture for people of 
moderate means that can well be studied. Arrange 
the napkins for dinner in the glasses now in vogue in 
the form of two small cornucopias. In one place a 
single rose, and in the other some green leaves. It 
is surprising how the bit of color stands out from 
these white holders, on the very same principle as 
the Paris market flower. To the guest, the table in- 
deed seems a blaze of glory, when in reality a few 
flowers have done their work to a degree that is as- 
tonishing. To keep the flowers fresh, a cool room is 
really the suitable place. Yet what is the use of these 
bits of color, if not enjoyed here, there, everywhere ? 
And so as one flower fades, take it away, and restore 
by hot water the others, if their freshness in a meas- 
ure seems to be gone. Ammonia, sparingly used, 
will often revive flowers. 

There are many people in this world of ours who 
rejoice in autumn leaves. But in artistic circles they 
are regarded for decorations simply as abominations. 
Yet the autumn tints are superb. In their coloring 
they give to the outside world a cheer, a speaking 
voice which tells us that nature in all degrees, even 
when in its dying state, gives to us in its last mo- 
ments the rosy tints we see in the beginning of its 
existence. But when the dinner table is bedecked 
with these withered leaves, which have been treated 
in a way to make them brittle at the touch, when our 
draperies are embellished by these unsuitable tones, 
our walls pinned up by these feminine vagaries, it 
has not the effect of anything good. It is simply 
atrocious. If we could only know the true value of 
those bits of color which are before and around us, 
if our drawing rooms are filled with fragrant blos- 
soms in moderate quantity, if our library is food for 
thought in which we see a single rose, if the bits of 
green which come from a trailing vine bring to us a 
hope that better days may come to us, when at our 
tables sweet flowers decorate our frugal meal, and 
inspire us with loving thoughts and tenderness to- 
ward all mankind—certainly the bit of color has for 
us acharm that should dispense itself everywhere; 
and as the good poet tells us in true rhyming verse: 

“Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you ‘tis true, 

Yet wildings of nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old. 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold.” 


—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FLOWER BANQUET. 
A Generous Patronage and Elegant Display. 


[ had long been the custom of 
the wood-fairies to celebrate 
their Queen's birthday by giv- 
ing an entertainment to the 
flowers of their neighborhood. 
As the invitations were very 
general, a great number of 
timid wild flowers were in- 
duced to come and enjoy with 
the others the generous ban- 
quet which was yearly pro- 
vided for them. Very hap- 
pily the Queen’s birthday fell on May-day, and the 
thyme set for the banquet was at /fcur o'clock in 
the afternoon. The morning glory, it is true, would 
have departed, but ere the guests left, the star 
of Bethiechem would have arisen. For some little 
time the fairies had been troubled with quite a 
serious Aouse /eek, and so were obliged to serve 
the entertainment under a ¢u/ipf tree. An extra sized 

Jairy table had been ordered. The cloth was of the 
finest damask rose, the leaves having to be opened 
a good many times to accommodate all the guests. 
Zoad stools had been provided as seats, and d/ue 
harebells rang a chime when all was ready. A 
sprig of sweet-brier and a carnation was arranged 
for the dachelor’'s buttons. (The paintet- ladies 
needed no adornment, as they supplied what was 
necessary themselves.) 

Pitcher plants contained ambrosia to be taken in 
Sforefather’s cups, which, with a pinch of aniseed 
was hoped to give Acar?t’s-ease to all. A dish of cow- 
slips was placed opposite a mould of co/t’s-foot jelly. 
There was a generous supply of du¢ter-and-eggs and 
a delicious stew of ffowering beans. Sage, parsley, 
and sfearmint were used in seasoning the various 
dishes, of which there was an abundant supply. 
The St. John’s-bread was very good, and the sups-in- 
wine, taken in &ivg’s cups, exceedingly refreshing. 
Jerusalem cherries gave a touch of color to the table 
decorations of fowering wintergreen and smilax, inter- 
twined with geranium-izy and myrtle. 

The excitement was at its height, the last touch 
having been given to a vase of magnolias and olean- 
ders, when it was whispered among tne fairies that 
Elder Foxglove was approaching. He was soon fol- 
lowed by the pretty Quaker /ady and her daughters, 
Rosemary and Viodet, the latter being quite renowned 
for her angel's eves. Rose-of-Jericho was next to ar- 
rive. The maiden's hair was fastened with a /ady’s- 
comb, and a beautiful spray of fuchsia made a pretty 
contrast to her afp/-blossom complexion, causing 
her betrothed, the well-known dude, dandelion, to 
think there was no one quite equal to his fower of 
paradise (as he poetically called her). There was a 
great flutter of excitement when the Prince /mperial 
arrived. He brought a giftto the Fairy Queen of a 
golden-rod, hoping to atone for the news that his 
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/ady’s mantle had not been finished in time for her to 
come. The Queen sent her, the following day, as a 
remembrance, one of her most sacred relics, S*¢ 
John's girdle. 

The family carriage of the Zz/1s now appeared, 
the three oldest daughters, becomingly dressed 
in red, white and yellow. Their cousin from the 
Valley, also her brother, surnamed the 7Ziger, was 
with them. Mrs. Larkspur matronized them, as their 
mother was visiting relatives in Bermuda. There 
were present several artists, who brought with them 
their Cousin Flora’s paint brush, thinking it might 
be useful. Also two Canterbury bells, who were 
prettily dressed in blue and white. One wore a cor- 
sage of water /ilies, and the other a bunch of jx/ 
low violets. 

Handsome Mrs. Rose, who had just returned from 
China, was seen alighting from her carriage. She 
brought with her guests from ork and Lancaster. 
Her pretty daughters did not accompany her, as they 
had not yet “come out,” being only buds. She was 
particular to order her coachman, et¢t/e (so called 
from his disposition), to come for them before night- 
shade, as she feared the effect of the dew-p/ant which 


grew profusely in that neighborhood. He promised- 


with Aonesty he would come, and true to his word 
appeared, wearing a monk's hood (as he was a great 
sutierer from neuralgia) which caused the w//ows to 
weep with laughter. He was so incensed at such 
rudeness he threw a handful of durdocks and thistles 
promiscuously around, causing such a general dis- 
turbance, the servants had to wake Rodin (the head 
gardener) to settle the trouble. 

During the dinner, Dazvid’s harp was beautifully 
played by Mademoiselle Camilla Japonica... So sooth- 
ing was the effect, poor old Mrs. Lotus very nearly 
went tosleep. When the last course was finished, the 
Queen (who had been all the time sitting enthroned 
in a zvrgin’s bower, her dress of Aelwtrope trimmed 
with evening primroses, and a princess-feather in her 
bonnet, giving an /nudian pink to her complexion) 
pointed with her golden-rod to Mrs. Rose, and said 
she would like her to relate some story or anecdote. 
(She knew she was often in the habit of reciting at 
public entertainments.) Mrs. Rose blushed very 
deeply, but in a few moments regained her self-pos- 
session, and repeated as fotlows: 

“Perhaps you may not all know the origin of the 
color of the rose. It has been explained in various 
ways, one of which I particularly fancy. 

‘*Tis said, as Cupid danced among the Gods, 
He down the nectar flung, 

Which on the white rose being shed, 

Made it forever after red.’”’ 

A murmur of applause followed, which so encour- 
aged Mrs. Rose she sweetly recited the well-known his- 
tory of her sister-in-law, Voss Rose. She was just in 
the act of retiring behind a wa//-Zower when the Queen 
requested her to tell them something else. She then 
related how in olden times, in Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, the rose was under the special protection of 
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dwarfs and elves, who were ruled by the mighty King 
Laurin, the lord of the rose garden. 
“ Four portals to the garden lead, 

And when the gates are closed 

No living, might dare touch a rose, 

’Gainst his strict command opposed. 

Whoe’er would break the golden gate, 

Or cut the silken thread, 

Or who wou d dare the flowers to crush, 

Beneath his lordly tread, 

Would suffer, and would have to pledge 

A foot or jeweled hand. 

Thus Laurin, king of dwarfs, was known 

To rule within his land.” 
She seemed now to have forgotten her timidity, and 
offered to give them another account of the rose’s 
origin. A Roumanian legend: 
“It is early morning, and a young princess comes 
down into her garden to bathe in the silver waves of 
the sea. The transparent whiteness of her complexion 
is seen through the slight veil which covers it, and 
shines through the blue waves like the morning star 
in the azure sky. She springs into the sea, and 
mingles with the silvery rays of the sun, which sparkle 
on the dimples of the laughing waves. The sun 
stands still to gaze upon her; he covers her with 
kisses, and forgets his duty. Once, twice, thrice has 
the night advanced to take her sceptre and reign over 
the world; twice had she found the sun upon her way. 
Since that day the lord of the universe has changed 
the princess into a rose, and this is why the rose al- 
ways hangs her head and blushes when the sun gazes 
on her.” She also told another pretty legend of how 
an angel was sent to console Eve when mourning 
over the barren earth. ‘“ Now no flower grew in Eden, 
and the driving snow kept falling to form a pall for 
earth’s untimely funeral after the fall of man. Butas 
the angel spoke he caught a flake of falling snow, 
breathed on it, and bade it take a form and bud and 
blow. Ere it reached the ground it had turned into a 
beautiful flower, which Eve prized more than all the 
other fair plants in Paradise, for the angel said to her: 
‘ This is an earnest Eve to thee, 

That sun and summer soon shall be.’ 
The angel’s mission ended he departed, but where 
he had stood a ring of sxowdrops formed a lovely 
posy.” Every one was so much interested, Mrs. Rose 
continued and told them the origin of the forget- 
me-not. 
“It was in the golden morning of the early world 
when an angel sat weeping outside the closed gates 
of Eden. He had fallen from his high estate through 
loving a daughter of earth, nor was he permitted to 
enter again until she, whom he loved, had planted 
the Howers of the forget-me-nots in every corner of 
the world. He returned to earth and assisted her, 
and they went hand in hand over the world planting 
the forget-me-not. When their task was ended they 
entered Paradise together; for the fair woman, with- 
out tasting the bitterness of death, became immortal, 
like the angel whose love her beauty had won, when 
she sat by the river twining the forget-me-nots in her 


hair.” Miss Zabumum, who had been sitting by Mrs. 
Rose, said she knew some lines which she thought 
appropriate just now, and would, if it pleased the 
Queen, recite them. Upon being requested to do so, 
she repeated the following : 
“When to the flowers so beauti‘ul 

The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one 

(All timidly it came), 

And standing at its Father's feet, 

And gazing in his face, 

It said, in low and trembling tones, 

* Dear God the name thou gavest me, 

Alas! I have forgot.’ 

Kindly the Father looked him down, 

And said, ‘forget-me-not.’” 


It was a little curious that just at this moment 
Forget-me-not herself appeared, quite out of breath. 
She explained the cause of her late arrival, which 
made the guests very sorrowful, for she told them 
that just as she was ready to start, old safron-col- 
ored Mr. /ongui/ came hurrying up the path, waving 
some ribbon grass to attract her attention, and begged 
her to return with him immediately, for, he gasped, 
“Your /ove-lies-bleeding, having been beaten very 
badly with a éxv0m by Mrs. Lilac, who was purple in 
the face, thinking he had been rude to her daughter, 
black-eyed Susan. He has been ever/asting in calling 
for yew, and I think, my dear,” he said, “if you were 
to take with you a few orange d/ossoms, they would 
please him by their suggestiveness. His face,” he 
continued, “was as red as a poppy, but I gave him 
my bottle of ztch hazel, which I think will help him; 
don’t you?” When I reached him, she said, “I gave 
him some mandrake in a cup of chamomile tea, and 
as he soon felt better, I followed his advice to speed- 
well, and as I am not such a sensitive Plant as | ap- 
pear, here Iam.” She received a great many expres- 
sions of sympathy, and old Dame Ao//yhock, by whose 
side a place was made for her, gave her a cup of fea- 
plant, and said, “ My dear, you certainly are a dove- 
in-a-mist.” Nobody knew exactly what she meant, 
and looked in vain for the wandering Jew (detained 
at home by a mourning-bride), who was always ready 
from his extensive knowledge of the world to explain 
anything mysterious. Hearing this interruption, 
Bouncing Bet was so amusing, and told, in an under- 
tone, so many funny stories, she made /vAnny-jump- 
up and Arti-choke in his endeavors to smother his 
laughter. 

Old Mr. Zocust, smelling very strong of musk to 
disguise the odor of a cigar-p/ant he had been smok- 
ing, on being asked why he had never married, said 
he had made up his mind, unless he could marigo/d, 
he preferred to remain single. He confessed, how- 
ever, when some red tu/ips asked him what he kept 
in the dox he always carried with him, that it con- 
tained some coralhoneysuckle and lemon blossoms, 
that once belonged to Miss Coreopsis. The old- 
man’ s-beard was very much in the way when he made 
this statement, and on seeing him wink his great a.x- 
eye, Grandma Sage told Althea Houstonia in a whis- 
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per, she thought that was only a catch#iy—she didn’t 
believe a word of it. 

At the other end of the table Marguerite and one of 
the spring-beauties, Miss Crocus, tried their best to 
carry on a flirtation with young Mr. Coxcomd, but 
Mrs. Suapdragon kept such a close watch, it was al- 
most impossible to outwit her. General D/// and 
Captain Fenne/ were both captivated with the Widow 
Daphne, who, they said, had such a feach-blossom 
complexion, she would always be an orchis (inter- 
preted a belle). They insisted upon her eating so 
many Jove apples she became quite ill, and could not 
prevent her neice, Miss Caraway, from accepting a 
philopena, both with Mr. Heather and Mr. Primrose. 
She was obliged to pay a forfeit to the former—gave 
him an /udian pipe, which he assured her was a daisy. 
She received from the latter, as a keepsake, one of 
Solomon's seals. 

Sweet William, Mrs. Aster’s youngest child, was 
brought to the table, but cried so persistently for one 
of the Cardinal's flowers, his nurse, Pol/vanthus, was 
obliged to take him away. She gave him some 
buttercups, which proved éa/m to his feelings. 

The tlowers amused themselves before leaving, 
playing various poplar They decorated an 
arbor very tastefully with greund pine and clematis, 
and hung a branch of mist/etoe over the doorway, 
which greatly agitated the guaking grass. They were 
all enjoying themselves very much when the sov/der- 
in-green Was seen approaching—a signal for their 
departure. 

They all agreed, when asked if the viands had been 
served to their taste, that everything would have been 
perfect had there not been quite so much cAzccory in 
the coffee. 

The Queen then said she hoped when any one was 
in need of a érida/l wreath they would come to her, 
as she always kept them preserved in /avender. She 
gave each one some 777s (interpreted my compliments), 
and said, * O-/:7e to all, come again another year.” 
—JSosephine Canning. 
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THE WEIGHTIER MATTERS. 


My pious brother, you've tithed the mint 
By Sunday service, with mien devout, 
With a dime in the contribution box 
And a prayer for the heathen, long drawn out. 


You’ve tithed the anise and cumm np, too, 
By strict observance of rules and rites, 
Neglecting matters of greater weight 
In which the Father above delights. 


To rightly deal in your daily life, 

With a measure just and a balance true, 
To do to others what things soe’er 

You would tnat others should do to you. 


To love your brother with patient love— 
The tender love of the suffering Son— 
These things you truly ought to do, 
And leave the others not undone. 


—Martha Sperbeck White. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PLAIN SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 
Dressmaking at Home. 
III. 


HOW TO BONE A BODICE. 

, ENUINE whalebone is best, but 
as this is rather expensive, good 
bone stays will make a fair sub- 
stitute; these should be nine or 
ten inches long; the ones for the 
two side back seams must be 
more than this, as they should 
extend from the arm-size to the 
end of the short bodice. This 
obviates any bagging or wrink- 
ling under the arm at the back. 
Twenty-four hours before you 
need the stays, put them to soak 
in cold water. For the casings use silk bone-casing, 
not the tubular, double kind, as that is clumsy. Sew 
it on very full, so that when done it has a shirred and 
wrinkled appearance. Every seam should be bound, 
and many dressmakers also bone the space between 
the bias dart and underarm, also the side-bodies. 
While the bones are soaking you may finish the bot- 
tom of the basque. A neat way of doing this after 
you have decided on the outline, is to simply turn 
under the surplus length to form a facing of itself. 
Whip this, after trimming it off evenly to an inch in 
depth, to the waist lining, avoiding catching through 
the bone-casings: then further facing the raw, turned 
up edge with a bias strip of the material, or of silk. 
The seams should be trimmed even, then neatly 
bound with narrow ribbon, which comes for the pur- 
pose. Or, if you prefer a plain finish, simply whip the 
seams in the good old-fashioned way. The bones 
when sufficiently soaked are very supple and as easy 
to cut as wax. Slip them into their casings, pushing 
them down hard and tacking each bone through the 
casing in three or four places. The needle will pene- 
trate the softened bone with ease, and this tacking 
prevents the bones slipping up or turning out of 
place, and gives the “professional” finish. Loops 
of ribbon are sewed to the seams of the arm-holes, 
to hang the garment up, and a belt is sewed in half 
an inch above the waist line in the back. The bones 
and casings for the darts in front should extend fully 
to the tops of the darts, but do not tack them higher 
than two inches from the top. 


SKIRTS. 

The bell skirts now generally worn, if made of cloth 
and heavy material, do not need lining, but the lighter 
weight fabrics should be lined with cambric. Cut the 
lining first, after making sure of the right length in 
front, not allowing for ahem. For facing, cut bias 
strips of canvas eight inches wide; lay these flat on 
the skirt, the upper edge of the canvas to be basted 
on straight, the lower edge to be stretched to fit the 
expansion and curve of the bottom of the skirt. The 
bias will easily accommodate itself to this treatment. 
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This applies either to the circular skirt or any form of 
improved “bell.” Now stitch with machine the top 
of the canvas to the skirt lining. This done, lay the 
lining on the material, baste them together carefully, 
but let the lining be fuller than the material, so that 
when the skirt is on, the latter will not hang sepa- 
rately from the former. It is also a good plan to tack 
them together invisibly in several places. Cut the 
material several inches longer than the lining at the 
-ottom to turn up fora facing. This should be hemmed 
by hand on to the canvas facing and pressed fiat. 
The bias seam in the center of the back should be 
pressed, then strapped by a bias binding to prevent 
its stretching. The skirt belt is applied in the usual 
manner after the darts and pleats have been taken up. 
Ruffles and trimmings of any kind are now added, if 
preferred. In the heavier materials where no lining is 
required, face the skirt with the bias canvas in the 
same manner, stitching the latter to the material, and 
turning up ahem over the canvas, sewing it to the 
latter, then pressing as before. The flat rubber skirt 
protectors are necessary adjuncts to all trailing dresses 
worn on the street. Alterations to “ bell” and circu- 
lar skirts should be made at the bottom, and the ex- 
act length in front should be noted. Nothing is more 
ungraceful than a dress short in front and long behind. 
The right length for a skirt in front should not be 
more than one inch from the ground. If it can be 
worn longer, so much the better for the present mode 
of dress. Thus far no one has discovered a place for 
a pocket in tight-fitting “bell” skirts. Many have 
tried, but in vain; there is no use toattemptit. Tuck 
your handkerchief away somewhere else and hang 
your other belongings on your chatelain. Sew two 
loops of braid or other suitable material to the middle 
of the back and front of the skirt belt to hang up by. 


A FEW ODDS AND ENDS TO REMEMBER. 


Hooks and eyes for fastening the front of a bodice 
should be sewed on alternately, three-quarters to one- 
half inch apart, the eyes on a level with the edge, the 
hooks set back one-eighth of an inch. By this means 
the fastening is made flat and will not become un- 
hooked. 

In shirring ruffles and the like, use silk thread 
doubled ; it stays the ruffle and looks better than that 
of single shirring. 

Press cloths with a dampened cotton cloth laid 
over the goods and raise the iron before the steam 
ceases to rise. 

Stitch bodice seams with silk; never use cotton, 
unless on cotton gowns, unlined. 


front edges on the buttonhole side with canvas before 
working the buttonholes; also to interline the facing 
and edge of the bodice. In both cases the canvas 
should be bias. 

The bones in Princess dresses should extend down 
about the same distance as if it were a short basque. 
Two bones the length of the darts in front if the 
waist is hooked, one on the button side, if buttoned, 


In making cloth gowns, it is well to interline the’ 


aid in keeping the center smooth. In the former 
case they are put in before the hooks and eyes are 
sewed on. 

Shoulder seams should be notched in the middle, 
and then pressed open. 

Making a lining up crosswise of the goods is said 
to prevent stretching. 

Some of these directions may appear superfluous, 
but my aim is to help the home seamstress, struggling 
over the first gowns, not to tell something new to the 
professional modiste, to whom I am but repeating “a 


tale that is told.” 
—Emma Horner Belt. 
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FIVE YEARS OLD. 
Have you seen my baby fair, 
Anywhere ? 
Golden curls, and sweet blue eyes, 
Cupid laughing in disguise— 
But yester eve I crooned to him my frst 
Low lullaby. 


Have you seen my baby boy ? 
There’s his toy— 

As he dropped in his play, 

Dancing off another way, 

As bird, or flower, or butterfly 
Led him to stray. 


Say you he will yet return? 
Not again— 
The bud must to the flower unfold, 
Amid time’s changes manifold. 
To-day my boy, a babe but yesterday, 
Is five years old. 


Yet I know that God’s dear will 
To fulfill, 
Baby must become a man, 
Learn the world’s joy, and its pain, 
Learn its losses and its gain, 
And choose between. 


Brave enough to right the wrong, 
True and strong, 
Day by day my boy must grow, 
Since best love knoweth it is better so, 
I cannot wish him longer to remain 
A baby boy. 
—Edith Giles. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE FOOL HATH SAID: 

“Boil coffee twenty minutes;” but the wise woman 
says, “ Boil coffee not over one minute, if at all.” 

“T have no use for limewater;” but he should know 
that a tablespoonful of limewater to an ordinary pitcher 
of milk is always beneficial. 

“ Give the boy all the hard jobs and the chores that you 
don’t want to do yourself,” and there is probably no surer 
way of teaching him to shirk. 

“ Dress, first and foremost,” but a better ruleis: “Take 
care of your teeth, and do without new dresses rather than 
neglect a needed visit to the dentist.” 

“You have a cold,” but he should have said a heat, or 
sudden change from heated, foul air, to cold. Too much 
pastry, ill-ventilated rooms or lack of exercise and bath- 
ing, these may have caused the ‘‘cold.” 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 
Cuap. VI. 


The Purchase of Carpets and Rugs—Varieties of Rugs— 
Mattings— Notes for Shoppers. 

HE carpet is distinctively an article of mod- 
ern manufacture, and was almost unknown 
in European homes before the nineteenth 
century. From time immemorial the Eastern 

nations have manufactured rugs, and the art of weav- 
ing them has descended through hundreds of genera- 
tions of patient artisans. Tapestries began to be 
made in Europe soon after the crusades, but they 
were quite generally used as hangings among nobles 
and princes to keep out the cold from the draughty 
old palaces and castles of those times. Clean rushes 
were considered good enough for the floor, as late as 
the seventeenth century; carpets were considered a 
luxury, and were unknown to the poorer and even 
to the middle classes, except in the homely form of 
arag carpet. It is probable that the first carpets in 
Europe were introduced from Moorish Spain, whence 
came most of the luxuries of European civilization in 
the fifteenth century. 
LUXURIOUS CARPETS. 
The Aubusson carpet is now practically out of 


existence. It is no longer an article of importation 
to our markets, and though the Aubusson works still 


make carpets, they devote themselves chiefly to tap-, 


estries. The finest carpets that come to our shops 
are the genuine Axmisters, which are made in Scot- 
land and in this country. So successfully have the 
American manufacturers competed with the Scotch 
in the making of these magnificent carpets and in 
the perfecting of improved machinery, that the Scotch 
mantfacturers pay a royalty to an American manu- 
facturer for the use of his improvements. ‘There are 
agreat many different grades of Axminster carpet, 
the prices varying from $1.50 to $4.50. In all stores, 
undesirable and old patterns are usually sold ata 
lower price than the more salable and the newer 
patterns, the quality of the carpet being the same 
in both cases. In dealing with a large and responsi- 
ble house, you have the choice of all patterns; in 
dealing with a smaller house, you are quite likely to 
be offered only these undesirable patterns, which are 
often offered at several cents less than the regular 
price. In the purchase of so important an article 
as a Carpet, it is exceedingly desirable to have 
the fullest range of patterns. In dealing with an 


* Author’s Copyright, 1893. 


inferior house, one may secure acarpet of equally 

good quality, and bearing the trademark of the best 

manufacturer, but the range of patterns is not as 

likely to be desirable. In former times, it was not i 

uncommon for persons of wealth to order Axminster , 

carpets woven to fit their rooms, without a seam. iH 

Such a carpet as this is occasionally ordered yet by - = 

old-fashioned people, and in such cases, the orders . " 

must be sent to Scotland as there is no machinery in 

this country to make such a carpet. Our American 

Axminsters sold by the yard are equal in every re- 

spect to the Scotch carpets in color, quality and = 

design. An Axminster carpet is not woven through 

like a body Brussels or a Wilton, and does not show 

its colors on the back. The regular Axminster in 

the shops has not quite so deepa face as the Mo- 

quette, but it does not mat on the surface, or grow 

dark and indistinct with wear like the Moquette. peal 
WILTON AND BODY BRUSSELS. x 

There is very little difference in the cost of a Wil- 
ton carpet and an Axminster, but the Wilton is of a 
different weave. A genuine Wilton bears the same 3 
relation to a genuine body Brussels, that velvet does a 
to uncut velvet. If you will examine a body Brussels : 
carpet closely, you will see that it is composed of 
little loops lying in direct rows one after another 
across the breadth. In the case of the Wilton carpet, 
these loops are cut, and the carpet is woven consider- ae 
ably heavier for this plush surface than for the uncut 
surface of body Brussels. A Wilton carpet is one of 
the most excellent and durable of carpets. It is not 
as showy as are Axminsters or as deep in pile, and es 
when it is lower in price it is because it does not con- 
tain so much wool. It costs from $1.50 to $3 per 
yard. Within recent years, the introduction of 
hardwood floors and the general use of Eastern 
rugs has affected the trade in these more costly 
carpets more than in the less expensive makes. 

Wilton carpets are sold, not only in figures, which 
are frequently in Oriental motif, but in plain colors, 
to be sometimes used as filling around a rug, on a 
floor which is not hard wood, and cannot be dis- 
played. Sometimes the plain Wiltons are used for 
the center of the carpet, with three-quarter borders in $ 
rich, contrasting colors around them, 

The most desirable carpet after Wilton is a body 
Brussels. Like the Wilton it was originally an Eng- 
lish carpet, but both Wilton and body Brussels are 
now manufactured as well in this country as in Eng- 
land, and very few carpets of either grade are im- 
ported. A body Brussels carpet may be recognized 
by the coloring on the back, but even this is defec- Be 
tive, as some manufacturers now color the back of A he, 
their tapestry and velvet carpets to imitate body Brus- 
sels and Wilton. The cost of a good body Brussels 
is generally from $1.50 to $1.25. fA 


UNDESIRABLE GRADES. 

We now touch upon a grade of carpet we would 
very willingly omit, because it seldom or never proves 
a satisfactory purchase. It is the French Moquette. 
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It was originally put in the market to meet the de- 
mands of people who wished a carpet that had the 
soft and heavy pile of the Axminster, but who were 
unwilling to pay the price of that carpet. It is not 
cut like a Wilton or an Axminster, but the pile is 
sheared by machinery. By this process of shearing, 
a great deal of the fluff trimmed from the carpet is 
driven into the pile. To the end of its existence, a 
Moquette carpet seems to shed its pile, but it rather 
sheds these shearings, and these become mixed in 
the pattern and render it indistinct and give it a dull, 
matted look in a short time, which the Axminster 
carpet, however deepits pile, neverhas. A Moquette 
carpet now costs about the same as a body Brussels. 
Though it wears in texture, it does not wear in pattern 
or appearance and is in every way inferior in whole- 
someness to a body Brussels. 

The velvet carpet and the tapestry are imitations 
respectively of the Wilton and body Brussels. The 
tapestry carpet has the appearance on the face of 
body Erussels and is sometimes called tapestry 
Brussels; but it is avery poor carpet for wear, and 
soon shows itself to be the sham that it is. The 
thin layer of worsted loops on the surface of the 
hempen background wears off in a short time, and dis- 
plays the back. The same is true of the velvet carpet, 
though of late years velvet carpets have been manu- 
factured of a heavier quality of wool and are very 
much improved, but they cannot be considered any- 
thing more than an imitation Wilton, while they 
cost nearly as much as a good body Brussels. 


DURABLE, LOW-PRICED CARPETS. 


Where honest worth and wearing qualities are 
considered, the ingrain carpet is the very best carpet 
at alow price. The shopper is warned, however, not 
to buy any inferior grade of this carpet, or indeed of 
any kind of carpet. The most abominable shams of 
the market are found in the carpet department. 
Mixtures of cotton, jute, hemp and all varieties of 
abominations are rife among inferior manufactures 
of carpets. There is but one guarantee for the in- 
experienced shopper, that is to deal with a store 
that buys the best quality of goods from makers 
whose names are a guarantee in themselves of their 
goods. Many of the best makers stamp their names 
onthe backs of their body Brussels, Wilton and 
Axminster carpets. There are many manufacturers 
of ingrain carpets whose names are security for these 
goods, and there have been great improvements in 
the patterns of these carpets in the last dozen years, 
so that no one need reject them on account of their 
inferior style. While upon this subject, let us say 
that the old-fashioned rag carpet is a very durable 
and may be a very tasteful floor-covering. It is cer- 
tainly in every way to be preferred by a person of taste 
to a tapestry, velvet or even the much-vaunted Mo- 
quette, all of which must be classed as showy shams. 


RUGS. 


Within recent years, an Oriental rug has been 
quite often used by people of wealth in place of the 


more costly carpets. There is an immense variety of 
these rugs, which come from different parts of India, 
Persia and Turkey, and sometimes from Japan and 
China. Among those most familiar are the thick 
Agras, one of the thickest rugs of commerce, the 
Bokharas, the Ghiordes, the Daghestan, better known 
as the saddlebag rug, the inexpensive Koulas, and 
the Scinde. Among rugs of light quality, which are 
used for portieres and sometimes for table-covers is 
the Kelim. The cashmere rugs have a light face. but 
are generally used for floor coverings as they are not 
reversible like the Kelim rug. 

It is almost impossible to give any range of price 
in Oriental rugs, as values fluctuate considerably and 
the shrewd natives who manufacture them are very 
apt to ask exorbitant prices and take what they can 
get; so that the price is finally regulated by the 
amount of endurance on each side. Of recent years, 
there have been considerable quantities of Japanese 
cotton rugs imported for use in country houses. 
They are picturesque, but they are not remarkably 
durable, nor are they remarkably cheap. If one is 
on economy bent, a good Philadelphia rug copied 
from an Oriental pattern is much more desirable. 
These Philadelphia rugs are well made, of pure wool, 
and in Oriental patterns, they are very pretty and 
almost as durable as a genuine Easternrug. There 
is no more objection to them on the ground that they 
are an imitation, than there is to a photograph of a 
painting. 

SHOPPING SUGGESTIONS. 

A wise shopper avoids the gaudy, elaborate pat- 
terns in the new mattings, but rather selects a simple 
pattern of two or three colors, or a matting in plain 
white, but of the very best quality. 

All the best mattings are now made seamless, not 
joined at every yard or so, sothat they pull apart at 
this weak point. 

When the ravelings of a carpet are burned, they 
easily disclose, by the method of burning, the wool 
which crisps and emits an unpleasant odor like any 
animal fibre, and the jute, cotton or other vegetable 
adulterations, which burn with a light blaze. 

If there were no other objection to the fashionable 
cotton rug, its extreme inflammability would be one. 
In connection with the hardwood floor, polished with 
turpentine and beeswax, it presents a veritable tin- 
der-box. 

The heaviest Oriental rugs and the Philadelphia 
rugs are so thick that a slight flame which may touch 
them is easily smothered. Such woolen rugs are 
the only proper ones to put in front of a fire. 

—FHelena Rowe. 


I HEARD the merry grasshopper then sing, 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 
They kept one tune and played on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art: 
Shall creatures abject thus their voices raise 
And in their kind resound their Maker’s praise ? 
While I, as mute, can warble forth no higher lays ? 
—Anne Bradstreet. 
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ing. Then add the whites of six eggs (beaten light) oe 
and freeze. 
STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 
Several Excellent Ways of Using Them. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. Four quarts of strawberries with their caps on, and oo 4 
HE following recipe is a good one, though ex- — gg of granulated sugar. Mash the berries : } 
tremely simple, and has been thoroughly bap stand 
tested: Stew the berries with just as little pe gare 
sugar as possible, and stir continually. When oe eit of white sugar. Add t : of the i 2 
the strawberries are thoroughly done, but not before, strawberries and beat the whole to a stiff froth. a 
add the sugar in the proportion of one pound to each STRAWBERRY ACID. ie 
pound of fruit. Of course, the jam will need to cook This will make a most refreshing drink for the sick e, 
only a little longer, and this will preserve as far as as well as for the table. ar rr 
can be the exquisite red of the berries. To one quart of good clear vinegar add a quart of ae" r 


berries. A little more or less of the fruit makes no dif- 

ference. Let them stand twenty-four hours, and strain, 

taking care not to squeeze the bag. Add more ber- , 
ries to the same vinegar, repeating the process three he 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES. 

This recipe is a most valuable one; it admirably 
keeps the flavor and the lovely color of this perfect 
fruit. 


F or four times until the vinegar has fully acqui 
Take fruit as fresh as possible, wash very care- “ = : y acquired the We 
a color and flavor of the fruit. It is better and has a 
fully, taking pains not to bruise the berries in the i ee ; b> 
; 2 fresher flavor if it is not cooked or sweetened until 
least, or to leave a moment longer than necessary in = : z 
; used. Then add sugar, water and crushed ice to taste. oe 
the water. Add three-quarters of a pound of granu- EEM : 
lated sugar to one pound of fruit. Put immediately 
on the fire, and cook quickly for.twenty-five or thirty Original in Goop HouseKErPING. = 
minutes. ‘Then take out the strawberries and spread TOMATOES. © 
on flat dishes in the sun. Selecting a bright, warm Tomatoes, scarlet, plump and round, * 
day for making these preserves, the color will be more By many thrifty wives are found 3 
perfect. Boil the sirup until it is thick and clear. To add so much to the table's grace, oa 
That some suggestions are in place. aa 


Pour it over thé fruit while hot. Put in jars, and 
serve them often. The secret of success with straw- 
berry preserves is not to cook too long, or to use too 
much sugar, as their delicious flavor is more easily 
impaired than that of any other fruit. 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE, 

Make the pastry light and flaky; bake in six shal- 
low plates. Spread the berries—either stewed with 
sugar, or if the berries are large and ripe, only set 
aside with enough sugar to make a juice before using 
them —between the pastry in alternate layers, at least 
six berries deep. There must be always a generous 
allowance of berries. It should be eaten with rich, 
thick cream poured over it, and appeals equally to 
the eye and the palate. 

STRAWBERRY SALAD. 

Put the strawherries in a glass dish with alternate 
layers of pulled pineapple. ‘The fresh is better, but 
the canned pineapple may be used. It should be 
pulled instead of sliced, because the slices retain too 
much of the tough fibre. There are no two flavors 
that combine more perfectly than those of the straw- 
berry and the pineapple. When the pyramid of fruit 
is completed, the strawberries, of course, on the top, 
pour over the whole either wine or the strained juice 
of three lemons and two oranges, sweetened to taste. 
Keep it on the ice until ready to place on the table. 


STRAWBERRY ICE, 


If raw tomatoes you select, 

Pick out firm spheres without defect, 
Scald the skin loose, and slice crossways ; 
Serve in a dish with mayonnaise. 


They make a pretty salad, too, 
Small, perfect globes of scarlet dew, 
Placed in the midst of palest green— 
Crisp curling lettuce foamed between. 


If in fried tomatoes you'd excel, 

Cold stewed tomatoes, seasoned well, 
You'll take for this; add cracker rolied 
Enough the cakes to lightly mould. 
Fry them in butter till light brown, 
They'll be the nicest in the town. 


Or fresh tomatoes take and slice 

And salt and rollin crumbs. Quite nice 
They are, if cooked as just above,— 
Fried in hot butter on the stove. 


Soup of tomato cream will please 
Anepicure. *Tis made with ease. 

Take one quart canned tomatoes, strain, 
Add just a pinch of soda, then 

Boil next a quarter of an hour ; 

Take one quart sweet milk, and of flour 
One tablespoon, then butter, salt 

And pepper till ’tis without fault. 

Turn in and bring it to a boil, 

Then taste reward for all the toil. 


Then baked tomatoes are quite nice 
If cored, their centers filled with spice. 


Some of these dishes ought to please, 


Nee 


And give the busy housewife ease, 
lhree quarts of strawberry juice, with one quart of 
So she will cry, in winter’s rain, 
water. Make this mixture very sweet, for everything “Q for tomato time again!” 1 ee 


loses some of its sweetness in the process of freez- —Florence E.. Pratt. 
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FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 


Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 


Ill. 


Salisbury Steak. 

Chop surface of a round steak with dull knife. Scrape 
off pulp, make ito cakes, and broil. Season with onion 
juice, if liked. Serve with Sauce Piquante. 

Beef and Potato. 

Broil thin slices of beef. Slice raw potato in thin par- 
ings, dip in batter of flour and milk, and fry in deep lard. 
Serve around the meat. 

Steak Pudding. 

Line mould with thin suet crust. Cut three-quarters of 
a pound of rump steak inslices. Dip them in pepper and 
salt, lay in a dish, filling up center with oysters, or mush- 
rooms, wet with good stock. Tie the dish in a cloth and 
boil three hours. 

English Stew. 

Cut up three pounds of rump steak. Dissolve four 
ounces of beef extract in one quart of water, add beef, and 
stew two hours. Season with cayenne, salt, grated rind 
and juice of half a lemon, one tablespoonful ot cornstarch 
wet with three tablespoonfuls of mushroom catchup, one 
teaspoonful each of soy and Worcestershire sauce, and 
one glassful of port. Stew fifteen minutes. 

Steak Balls. 

Broil slightly two pounds of lean steak. Chop fine; add 
one tablespoonful each of flour and milk, and seasoning 
to taste. Fry in hot fat. Serve with a sauce. 

Rolled Steak. 

Beat a round steak and spread with forcemeat. Roll 
up and tie. Put in a pan with a little water, bake tender, 
basting often. Thicken gravy with browned flour wet with 
a little water, season; add catchup to taste. Cut string. 
Rolled Round. 

Split open steak, spread with one large cupful of fine 
crumbs, salt, pepper, herbs to taste, and milk to make stiff 
dressing. Roll up and tie. Fry quarter of a pound of salt 
pork and put rolled meat in the hot fat, turning it until col- 
ored richly all over. Add half a pint of water and a little 
salt. Keep covered till served, adding water if necessary. 
Half a chopped onion may be added. Serve with the 
gravy thickened with a little wet, browned flour. 

Potted Beef. 

Put roast ina covered jar, with seasoning, one onion, 
one small (each) turnip and carrot, parsley, a bay leaf, one 
cupful of water, slices of salt pork under and over meat, 
and covered with a rough paste of flour and water. Bake 
and serve with strained, thickened pot gravy. 

Steak and Pigeon Pie. 

Lay in a dish two pigeons on a well-beaten steak (allow- 
ing quarter of a pound of steak to each bird), with breasts 
upward, covering each with athinslice of bacon. Sprinkle 
with one teaspoonful salt, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, chopped parsley, half clove of shallot. Fill up 
crevices with sliced hard-boiled eggs, pour in one teacupful 
of water, cover with paste, -bringing birds’ feet up through 
a hole in the middle. Or, beside these directions, fill 
birds with button mushrooms browned in butter, or chop 
the boiled livers with a little ham, four mushrooms, little 
lemon peel, salt, cayenne, yolks of two eggs, and make 
forcemeat balls of this to use instead of sliced eggs. Or 
stuff eggs with this mixture, cutting in two, removing yolk, 


and closing white over other half. Or one oyster may be 
mixed in stuffing for each egg. 
Brown Stew and Cheese. 

Make brown stew, remove meat from pan in twenty 
minutes, and bake in greased pan, moistening with stew, 
covering with crumbs, and these with cheese. 

Beef Cutlets. 

Prepare steak as for beef ala mode, omitting stuffing, 
but stewing in gravy, as in that recipe. 
Fillet of Beef. 

After meat is trimmed and larded, lay in a pan on chop- 
ped pieces of pork and suet. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
pour over half a pint of hot stock. Baste often. Cook 
half an hour ina hot oven. Serve with mushroom sauce. 
Beef and Bacon. 

Cut square pieces of beef, put on each onea strip of 
bacon, dredge with flour, skewer into rolls, and fry in 
butter. When brown, add shallot, a slice of lemon, spoon- 
ful of capers, bay leaf, salt, spice, one glassful each of vine- 
gar and wine, a little water, and stew until tender. 

Steak and Onions. 

Brown four chopped onions in butter, and lay on broiled 
and seasoned steak. 
Onion Stew. 

Cut two pounds of beef in inch pieces, cover with water, 
and stew two hours. Season with pepper, salt, herbs, 
chopped onions and parsley. Stew half an hour longer. 
Add one teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, one table- 
spoonful of wet, browned flour, and half a glass of port. 
Corned Beef and Sauce. 

Wash in four waters. Cover with cold water, turn often, 
boil twenty minutes to the pound. Serve with white 
sauce in gravy boat. 

Boiled Beef. 

Lard, cover with water, simmer two and one-half hours. 
Strain, cool and skim one quart of pot liquor, adding two 
each of carrots, turnips, small onions, parboiled beets, two 
cupfuls of cut string beans. Boil three-quarters of an 
hour, add two parboiled potatoes, and serve in piles about 
the meat, seasoning to taste, and adding a little butter. 
Make strained sauce of vegetable pot liquor, thickened 
with braided flour. 

Simple Stew. 

Put two pounds of cut beef in a covered pan, with two 
cupfuls of cold water. Simmer two and one-half hours. 
Add half a chopped onion, one tablespoonful of herbs, 
half a teaspoonful each of allspice and salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper. Stew (covered) half an hour, 
thicken strained gravy with one tablespoonful braided flour. 
Irish Stew. 

Simmer until tender two pounds of beef. Add salt, 
pepper, one small chopped onion. Stew half an hour; 
add five small sliced potatoes. Simmer until! potatoes 
are done. Thicken gravy with one tablespoonful of flour, 
wet in half a cupful of milk. 

Beefsteak aux Pommes de Terre. 

Bone large, tender steak, scatter over bits of butter, 
sage, chopped onion, one gill of milk, salt and pepper. 
Spread thick with mashed potato, roll up, fasten with 
skewers at sides and ends. Put in a pan with a large cup- 
ful of stock. Bake slowly, basting often. Serve with 
cress or parsley. 

Spanish Stew. 

Simmer one and one-half pounds of steak until tender. 

Next day cut up, add one teaspoonful of butter. half pint 
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of strained tomatoes, pot liquor, and simmer half an hour. 
Add one-quarter teaspoonful of curry powder, mixed with 
mashed yolk of one hard-boiled egg. 

Beefsteak Stew. 

Put one quart of seasoned tomatoes with two pounds of 
round steak cut up, three cloves, one tablespoonful braided 
flour in a pan and simmer tender, but add no water. Strain 
liquor for sauce. 

Creamed Beef. 

Scrape perfectly lean beef to pulp, mince, put in a pan 
with salt, pepper, one tablespoonful of water, two table- 
spoonfuls of rich cream, butter the size of an egg. Cook 
two minutes, stirring constantly. Add one tablespoonful 
of crackerdust, one teaspoonful of made mustard. 

Leg of Pork. 

Remove skin, lay in jar, pour over one pint of white wine, 
two tablespoonfuls of oil, sage, pepper, pinch of nutmeg. 
Leave, two days in winter, one in summer, turning often. 
Roast, basting with jar liquor, which strain and thicken 
for sauce. 

Ham a la Russe. 

Soak three hours. Trim and cover with paste, half an 
inch thick, of flour and water. Bake, remove paste, skin, 
cover fat with paste of half a cupful of brown sugar, one 
tablespoonful of fiour, and moisten with port. Brown 
in oven. 


Ruth Hall. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


UNDER THE RAINBOW, 


At the end of the rainbow’s arch, 
So the little chi'dren are told, 
Lies buried deeply from human eyes 
A wonderful pot of gold. 


The wonderful pot of gold 
Has been sought for on every strand, 

For the end of the rainbow’s arch, you know, 
Is found but in Fairyland. 


And many have sought in vain, 
jut never the search gave o'er; 
Whenever the rainbow shines above, 
The children are out once more. 


But sometimes a little child, 
In the wonderful land of dreams, 

Has caught a glimpse of the pot of gold 
By the side of the fairy streams. 


*Tis only a nursery tale, 
That pleases the childish ear ; 

And women and men at our make-believe work, 
We smile as we pause to hear. 


We are orly children grown ; 
Age does not change the mind ; 
And, women and men, we, one and all, 
That fairy gold would find. 
We never quite give o’er 
The quest in youth begun, 
And searching still for the pot of gold, 
We are found at set of sun. 


And ’tis only in dreams sometimes 
It has on us a moment shone, 

But none of us all shall ever call 
The magical gold his own. 


As we lie at last and dream, 
With folded hands and cold, 
They say in eternity’s slumberland 
We shall find the pot of gold. 
—Carrie Wetherell. 
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EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
In the Home, On the Street, In the Business Office, Aboard 
the Public Conveyance. 


V.—IN THE BusINEsS OFFICE. 


N pretty much every other depart- 
ment of life, where people come 
together in close relationship, 
there are more or less generally 
accepted rules of conduct to 
which public assent and usage 
have accorded the force of social 
law. But who has ever seen a 
code of rules of etiquette for the 
government of a business office, 
save such as the unquestioned 
authority of the chief official of 
the establishment might promul- 
gate? Yet there are no special 
Pete. difficulties connected with the 
A formulation of a code which 
should meet the requirements of 
all ordinary occasions. It is only necessary to apply 
the rules which are honored in other r_lations of life, 
and lo, the task is completed. 

The code of deportment for the office (and the con- 
nection is close between that and the store, while the 
manufactory is but little further removed) consists of 
two principal divisions—the relations of employers 
and employes (or chief and subordinates, as the case 
may be), and of the office force and the general pub- 
lic as called to transact business therewith. But be- 
fore coming to consider these, it is proper to take into 
account a factor which within the past few years has 
done much to modify the life and customs of the 
public office. 

This factor is the more general employment of 
women in positions of this class, which, as is well 
known, has made a wonderful growth in the last de- 
cade, and a score of years since was comparatively 
unknown. We are not discussing now the advan- 
tages of this development of woman’s sphere, but the 
influence which has resulted from her more general 
employment. A typical relation is that of the aman- 
uensis, 0’ which the stenographer and “typewriter 
girl” is the best illustration. Her sphere is now so 
general that it is safe to predict that in a few years 
more she will be an indispensable fixture in every 
business office of any importance. ‘The progress 
which she has already made is sufficient augury for 
the future. With her has come a feeling of refne- 
ment which was not known before her advent. “I 
want a young man for my stenographer,” said a busi- 
ness manager, seeking help of this nature a few years 
since. “No girls forme! If things don’t go right, I 
want to feel at liberty to swear; I want to smoke and 
spit tobacco juice if I feel like it!” But the young 
man was not to be found; the young woman was in 
waiting—more than one of her—and obtained the po- 
sition. It does not appear that the employer suftered 
seriously from the deprivation which was inflicted 
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upon him; while it is quite certain that the modest 
young lady who took the position never had occasion 
to shrink from the language or habits of any with 
whom she came in contact. 

Something may first be said of the relations of the 
employer or chief of the office to those beneath him. 
In the first place, that word, “beneath,” should be 
qualified. In the eyes of our American civilization, 
the man who parts witha portion of his mental or 
physical energy for a certain compensation, and the 
man who parts with a portion of his worldly goods in 
return for a certain service, are partners in a mutual 
transaction. They have entered into a covenant or 
agreement, which is as binding upon one as upon the 
other. The one may exact the service which has 
been agreed upon, and direct it according to his pur- 
poses; the other may require with equal confidence 
and right the compensation for his energies. 

The emplayer should bear in mind that he has pur- 
chased only a certain service; he has not bargained 
for the self-respect of the person who enters his em- 
ploy, and he has no more right to wound the sensi- 
bilities of his employe by unkindness or discourtesy 
than he has to inflict a like indignity upon any gentle- 
man or lacy with whom he may come in contact. 
The employe, on the other hand, is bound to give his 
best energies to the man who has bargained for them — 
to be faithful, diligent and considerate of the inter- 
ests which are more or less placed in his charge. It 
must be confessed that both parties to the transaction 
are often regardless of these fundamental principles. 
In the business office, more perhaps than almost 
anywhere else, there must be mutual confidence and 
trust; if these are wanting, there cannot be perfect 
co-operation and the best results. To reach thig re- 
sult, the employer should exercise entire frankness 
and candor at all times. He should make known his 
wishes, his purposes and his methods, in so far as it 
is necessary for the subordinate to understand them 
in order to discharge his full duty—and no further. 
To this confidence the employe should respond in 
like manner. Whatever the requirements of his po- 
sition, they should be accepted cheerfully ; if he can- 
not, for any reason, do this, he should frankly state 
the condition and its impossibilities, even though it 
may necessitate the seeking of another position. 
There is never danger that the honest, earnest, faith- 
ful, capable man will be without employment. The 
world has always been short of this class of people— 
as it doubtless will continue to be for a long time 
to come. 

Just here we pause to emphasize one point of busi- 
ness morality which it is to be feared many persons 
thoughtlessly violate. Every employe must from the 
nature of things know more or less regarding his em- 
ployer’s business affairs. In such confidential rela- 
tions as that of the amanuensis and stenographer, 
practically all the business interests of the concern 
are in the keeping of the subordinate. This isa sa- 
cred confidence, and should always be regarded as 
such. Not even in the family circle should a clerk 


or other employe forget that the confidences of the 
business office are sacred. 

Again, emphasis may be placed on the subject of 
mutual courtesy. It is not only imperative that the 
employe shall be respectful to the employer—that is 
ever admitted and no one would deny the proposi- 
tion; the converse is equally true. “ My employers 
have always been kind to me,” said a young lady 
when offered a position promising a considerable ad- 
vance in salary. “They have aided me in many 
ways, and have always shown themselves considerate. 
I believe they will pay me all they can afford, or all 
they think me capable of earning, and as they like 
me and I like them, I shall stay with them.” In this 
case, it had cost the employers nothing to exercise a 
gratifying courtesy and kindness to their assistant 
during her days cf inexperience and education. Now 
that she had become of value to them, they were as- 
sured of her services so long as they were needed. 

The relations between business offices and their 
patrons are so well indicated by the promptings of 
mutual interest that they scarcely need be dilated 
upon ; besides, this is not intended as a treatise on 
business methods generally. It should not be for- 
gotten that patrons of any public office consist of two 
classes—those who know exactly what they want, and 
those who do not. Clerks and office help not infre- 
quently make the mistake of confounding the classes. 

In this connection, mention must be made of the 
“office boy ”—he of the exaggerated type—and inci- 
dentally of the office girl of the same description. 
These abnormal specimens of a useful class are not 
by any means so numerous as the more or less stale 
jokes at their expense would seem to indicate. The 
great majority of young men or young women to be 
met in offices, stores and other places of business, 
are young gentlemen and ladies in the best sense of 
the word. They are intelligent, obliging, considerate 
and discreet. The fact that they are so generally 
thus makes the exceptions more annoying. 

To illustrate: It was about the middle of a fore- 
noon, not many months since, that a rather diffident 
appearing elderly man entered the office of a large 
manufacturing corporation, the location of which 
need not be definitely stated. A decidedly pert look- 
ing young man presented himself at the office win- 
dow, and the visitor modestly inquired for the head 
of the establishment, whom he designated by name. 
By this time the youth had evidently “sized up” the 
“old fellow” to his satisfaction, and with a tone of 
decision which left no ground for appeal—rolling 
into the corner of his jaw the quid which he had been 
vigorously chewing—replied: “ Mr. A—— is not in; 
Mr. B will be in about half-past three this after- 
noon, and I think he can attend to you ”—with which 
his masticators resumed operations and he returned 
to his desk. As the old man was about to depart, 
evidently for the purpose of enjoying the wait of five 
or six hours to which the clerk had consigned him, 
he passed another employe of the house, who court- 
eously said: ‘“ Mr. A—— is out of the city to-day. 
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Can any of us serve you in any manner?” Here 
were two ways of doing the same thing, and comment 
is not necessary. 

Another man dropped into a business office in 
which a voluble young lady was temporarily in charge. 
He, too, inquired for the chief, who happened to be 
absent for a short time. As he turned away he 
touched a recent invention for the lightening of office 
labor, and volunteered a pleasant remark concerning 
it. ‘Oh, yes,” the lady exclaimed; “that isa : 
and I will show you how it works—no trouble at all; 
and it is the best thing of its kind which has ever 
been invented. This is the way you begin—” and 
she rattled on, giving the bewildered man no oppor- 
tunity to volunteer a word till she had completed the 
round of her well-learned lesson, had quite exhausted 
her breath, and ended with the triumphant exclama- 
tion: ‘“ You understand how it operates? Great in- 
vention, isn’t it?” “Certainly it is, in my estima- 
tion,” was the reply, “as I am the inventor !” 

—Chester Van Wyck. 
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SWEET PETUNIAS. 
They clamber o’er my windows, 
They're peeping through the door; 
They waft the sweet old fragrance 
Of the hallowed blooms of yore; 
I pluck a bud, and visions 
Of boyhood’s days arise, 
When years were censors, bearing 
Incense from Paradise. 


The white of budding May-time, 
The pink of tender June, 

The breath of Summer hay-fields, 
The rest of silent noon; 

The fragrant turf of evening, 
The low of pastured kine, 

The tinkle of the sheep-bells 
Idyllic scenes, once mine! 


And, oh, the benediction 
That came at day’s decline, 

When mother’s prayer and blessing 
Healed every grief of mine! 

The scent of purple lilacs, 
The spiced petunias’ balm 

Came stealing through the casement, 
Stray chords from Nature’s psalm. 


My lengthening years roll backward 
And I'm again a child, 

Seeking the nesting ground-bird 
Through tangled roses wild; 

Or, deep in balsam pine-woods 
I delve for satin “ chinks,” 

Or in the swamp for flag-root, 
Ma lows and waxen pinks. 


Then up the garden pathway 
[ bear my glad surprise 
To her who in the doorway 
Greets me with love-lit eyes. 
The table with its shortcake 
And raspberry tarts, awaits, 
Though robins dear have twittered 
Good night to all their mates. 


—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 
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A PLEA FOR THE LIVING ROOM. 
Restful Adornments for Tired Bodies and Troubled Minds. 
HE wise home-maker of 
to-day surely has no 
apartment sacred to the 
use of the chance visitor, 

and instead a true “liv- 

ing room” is open to the 

family, where the best 
there is dedicated to its 

use. Such a room has a 

charm which no dark- 

ened and shrouded gor- 
geousness can hope to 
equal, and in its atmos- 
phere the spirit of home- 
love will flourish. But 
there are yet many to whom this wisdom has not come. 

Pass through an average country town after dark- 
ness has fallen, and the working hours of the day are 
practically over. Are the lights not few and far be- 
tween which gleam from other than kitchen case- 
ments? The patient woman who has labored through 
the long hours now seeks her rest in the scene of her 
labors. And yet even a slight change is a vital ne- 
cessity for her, did she but know it. The reasons 
which she will urge against the feasibility of the plan 
are apparently good—* want of time,” the “ extra ex- 
pense,” “ duties unsuited toa ‘ parlor,’” and behind all, 
the only strong one is “ habit,” the habit of generations. 

The kitchen, from the very nature of its office, is 
unfit to be the home center; in many homes the din- 
ing room serves the purpose, yet 1s scarcely more suit- 
able. There should be some spot reserved as.a rest- 
ing place for body and mind; no stately inner temple, 
no “holy of holies,” but a chamber apart from the 
cares of the day, where if one must bear them thither, 
it will be to carry them more lightly. 

The matter of expense is the last which should be 
considered here. Let the wise woman who would 
have a true “living room,” clothe herself in the armor 
of simplicity, and be content with the adjustment of 
small means to great ends. 

One emancipated sister, spending her days in hard 
labor for the necessities of life, considered her mo- 
ments of leisure too few to be wasted, and realized 
that she owed it to herself and her two young daugh- 
ters, to spend them well. The unfurnished room was, 
at hand; little else, and none of the mysterious forces 
usual in the stories of such attempts, bestirred them- 
selves here. Instead, odd bits of carpet were pieced 
into a square rug, more for warmth than beauty; 
shades were cut from an old sheet, the walls were 
kalsomined by her own hands. In the center of the 
room a wooden box, covered with a shawl, served as 
a table, and three chairs were found among the sparse 
furniture. The two natural advantages of the place 
were utilized to the utmost—the open fireplace and 
the two sunny windows. Here she brought her few 
books and ornaments, and one picture, a woodcut of 
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the “Holy Night.” A very slight beginning, one 
which few women would have courage to risk, yet the 
room became by degrees an ideal confirmation of the 
adage that there is “no place like home.” Yet what 
was back of this success? One woman’s determina- 
tion to do her best with the means at hand, and a¢ 
that time. Such food may come too late; starvation 
may be none the less sure because it is slow. No 
effort beyond our means is just or right, but we may 
make use of those available, content then to wait and 
to take pleasure in meager fare. 

Even the favored ones of fortune have often need 
to learn to use the gifts of the gods aright, and by giv- 
ing the best to their own they may practice a laudable 
selfishness. I would offer of that best to my friend, 
but he should partake of it together with those who are 
nearer to me still. My child shall then grow up with- 
out awe of these same “ best things ;” in its stead shall 
he keep a loving remembrance of their usefulness. 
As children say, “let us suppose.” It would trouble 
me not one whit if I must use a painted floor in this 
home-room of mine, instead of carpet or rug, but ex- 
pensive curtains would trouble me in the same con- 
nection, and so I shall content myself with those of 
of wash muslin. I shall strive for tinted walls and 
kalsomine shall content me, because of its plain 
surface. I shall make a rug if I cannot buy one, per- 
haps of denim and old white cotton knit “hit or 
miss” in strips, perhaps in strips of flannel or of 
cloth. I shall like much blue here, for my walls 
are of the soft sage tone with which it harmonizes. 
Bought or wrought, my rug shall be soft toned and 
patterned, too. Small means can afford nothing strik- 
ing; good taste can seldom doso. I shall be con- 
tented with simple furniture, nor expect to buy it all 
at once, and though I have seen wonders done in the 
matter of metamorphosis, I shall not go out of my 
way to transform a broken-down article into a gilded 
nuisance. I may like to drape my mantle with a length 
of denim, its white side turned against the blue in a 
hem. If this should be boldly worked in white it will 
please me the more if the labor has afforded me bene- 
ficial change of occupation, but I shall take pleasure 
in the drapery without embroidery. 

I shall have as large a table as may be, perhaps in 
the center of the room, perhaps not. It will stand 
where it will conveniently fill its office. If this needs 
a cloth it may be denim again or any available article 
within my reach. I shall not wish colors to clash, 
but I shall certainly not match these, for this room 
must be an “‘omnium gatherum” in the best sense. 
By choice I will have nothing which will interfere 
with the addition of any tint. 

I will have a few plants—very few, for they take 
light and space. My books will be here, my papers, 
pictures, workbasket, the stocking basket, as well as 
that for fancy work. This last will be done more as 
a relaxation than as means of decoration, for I am 
very sure that I shall usually feel the money better 
spent in buying a book, a picture, a bit of beautiful 
glass, or of yellow or red pottery which will give the 


little gleam I want here and there. I would have as 
many beautiful things as might be, but the homely 
ones as well, so that the motto of my room will be, 
“Use and beauty.” 

And all these things must be arranged for the oc- 
cupants, their best service. No bronze or vase shall 
stand in the window; if I have bought it for the 
passer-by, I will Set it rather upon my doorstep. 
Neither shall such flowers as come to me be placed 
there to be scorched in summer, or frost-bitten in 
winter, to die the sooner the year round. 

For my pictures, few will suffice, but never poor 
ones, for I certainly shall not believe poor ones better 
than none, but this would not exclude the inex- 
pensive. 

People do not always realize the part the pictures 
on their walls bear in the education of their children. 
Give the young good books, good pictures, and half 
the battle is won. And such specimens as I have 
shall be hung properly, which will not be so high 
above my head that I must crane my neck to see 
them, but on a level with my eyes. The frames I 
shall regard little except so far as they may complete 
and preserve the picture, so I shall have no place for 
such as are obtrusive in their own right. 

To some of the tired sisters to whom I would so 
gladly speak with greater force, even the simple out- 
line sketched above is out of reach; to such I say, 
begin an “ingle nook,” however humbly. Your tired 
bodies need it, far more the tired minds “troubled 
atout many things ;” but argument ot greater weight 
to the true woman, your children need it even more, 
and however wise you are to teach these the dignity 
of labor, teach them as worthily the dignity of well- 


earned rest. 
—Anna Sawyer. 
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THE MOON’S LULLABY. 

Sailing aloft in the starry sky, 
The New Moon rocks her cradle, 

And singeth sweet as the stars go by 

With toddling feet and twinkling eye : 

“Oh! hush thee, my dearie and rest thee so weary, 
Come rock in my cradle of gold, 

A moonbeam shall kiss thee and angels shall bless thee, 
And cloudlets thy slumbers enfold.” 


Sweet is the song the New Moon sings, 
As she sits and rocks her cradle; 

Fair is the golden couch that she swings, 

And soft the cloudlets’ hovering wings. 

But the star-child still twinkles her eye, 
Awake till the break of day; 

But then she obeys and trundles to bed 
While the New Moon sings ker lay. 


Tenderly rocking to and fro 
She sleeps in the golden cradle, 
Tucked under a cloudlet as soft as snow, 
She lists as the New Moon whispers low: 
“Oh! hush thee, my dearie and rest thee so weary, 
Oh! rock in my cradle of gold, 
A moonbeam shall kiss thee and angels shall bless thee 
And cloudlets thy slumbers enfold.” 
—Edwin Osgood Grover. 
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SEASONABLE RECIPES AND INSTRUCTIONS. 
Sandwiches, Salads, Tea, Coffee and Chocolate. 

{ HE simplest form of sandwich, 
that made of bread and 
butter, requires great nicety 
ofhandling. The most tooth- 
some kind is made of bread 
baked especially for the pur- 
pose; the top crust of the 
loaves being brushed over 
with butter before baking. 
This makes them tender as 
well as delicately brown. Use 
this bread when it is twenty- 
four hours old. Cut the end 
from a loaf straight and 
smooth, butter the loaf, cut off the buttered slice, 
cut across the center and fold together. Butter 
the loaf again, cut another slice the exact thickness 
of the first and fold as before. Proceed in this way 
until a sufficient number have been prepared, pile 
evenly on plates, cover with a slightly dampened 
napkin and set in a cool place until needed. If the 
bread be of the right quality, soft, yet not crumbly, 
each slice may be buttered, cut very thin, and deli- 
cately rolled. 

For meat and other sandwiches, cut slices of bread 
about one-eighth of an inch thick, then, with a sharp 
knife, cut off all the crust, leaving trim, straight 
edges; butter each slice and cut across the center, 
or, with two more sharp cuts, shape each piece into 
the form of a triangle, making the three sides as 
nearly even as possible, and fold carefully together. 
Once having learned the right quality of bread to 
use, how to cut evenly, butter smoothly and fold 
exactly, the sandwich may be varied indefinitely. 

Slice ham or tongue to almost paper thinness, and 
lay between buttered bread. Roast beef, ham and 
chicken should be chopped fine and seasoned before 
spreading, anda delicious variety is made by using 
thin slices of Hamburg loaf. 

In making cheese sandwiches or sandwiches of 
smoked fish or sardines, use if possible bread 
made from some form of the entire-wheat fine brown 
flour. This will cut smoothly without crumbs. 
Spread with sauce Tartare and then with the cheese 
or fish. 

To make egg sandwiches, boil fresh eggs five 
minutes, plunge them into cold water and leave until 
cold; this will prevent any discoloration‘of the yolks 
which sometimes darken if left to cool otherwise. 
To chop the eggs, use a knife and plate, season with 
salt, pepper and a little mustard and spread on the 
buttered bread. 

For nasturtium or lettuce sandwiches, the flowers 
or vegetable should be very fresh and crisp. Spread 


the bread with mayonnaise dressing instead of butter, 
and add finely torn lettuce leaves or a stem of nas- 
turtium, with leaves and flower just before serving. 

is made as follows: 


The “Premium Sandwich” 
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Break a fresh egg in a bowl and beat thoroughly, 
add one and one-half cupfuls of sweet milk, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Beat well and add lightly one and three-quarter cup- 
fuls of sifted flour mixed with one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in roll-shaped 
gem pans. When cool cut lengthwise with a sharp 
knife, which will not crumble the crust. Spread 
thinly with butter and cover with finely chopped 
roast mutton, slightly salted. The mutton must not 
be overdone, but a trifle rare. As they are cut, lay 
the two parts of each muffin next each other so that 
they may fit when put together. 

Recipes for salads are so many and so minute, 
that nothing but a good cookbook would seem to be 
necessary to insurea good salad. Experience proves 
that this is not the case, and that the best of all ways 
to learn to make salads is to watch the work of one 
who has mastered the art. A perfect salad dressing 
is one which suits the meat or vegetable to which it 
is added, and a perfect salad is one which suits the 
meal of which it forms a part. 

A beginner may safely follow these general rules: 
For plain French dressing, put in a bowl one salt- 
spoonful of salt, and one quarter of a saltspoonful of 
white pepper. Mix with one tablespoonful of oil, 
and when well mixed add two more tablespoonfuls of 
oil and one of vinegar. Mix well with a fork and 
pour over the lettuce or other vegetable. A table- 
spoonful of chervil or tarragon may often be added 
with good effect. 

In making a mayonnaise dressing success depends 
upon getting a right start. If the ingredients betake 
themselves in different directions, no amount of 
coaxing or driving will bring them together again. 
A cold, deep dish or bowl, a cold egg, oil that is cool 
are all necessary. Put the yolk of the egg in the cold 
bowl and stir with a fork. If the yolk goes to pieces 
before it is stirred, reject it and take one that will 
keep its shape, showing that it is fresh. Add a few 
drops of oil at a time, stirring constantly. When it 
becomes thicker than thick cream, add a few drops 
of vinegar. Whenthe vinegar is blended, add more 
oil until it is very thick, then add two teaspoonfuls 
of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
red pepper. 

Different brands of tea require, as to time and 
quantity, different treatment in making, but the 
general principles are the same fer all. A teapot 
should be scrupulously clean and freshly scalded 
before the tea is put into it. The water for tea 
making should be freshly boiled and be actually 
boiling when used. 

Not every tea drinker has the acute sense of the 
Japanese father who could tell without seeing that 
his son had put his hand in the teapot while cleans- 
ing it; but true tea lovers soon learn to detect a lack 
of care in cleansing the porcelain after it has been 
used, and they regret that the fine flavor of the tea 
becomes impaired by carelessness. 

The teakettle as well as the teapot should be clean, 
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and the water fresh for this reason. Fresh water 
contains certain salts which give it agreeable quali- 
ties, and by long boiling these are dissolved and dis- 
pelled, leaving the water flat and tasteless in propor- 
tion to the number of hours it has been kept at the 
boiling point. 

When the teapot is heated, put in the tea, pour on 
freshly boiled water and let it stand the number of 
minutes which have been proved by experiment to 
be right to bring out the best flavor of the particular 
brand used. Five minutes is safe to try at first, with 
one teaspoonful of tea for each cup, and the time may 
be made longer or shorter according to the taste of 
the persons to be served. At the end of five minutes 
lift the cover of the pot, stir quickly, replace the 
cover and pour. The stirring secures equal strength 
and flavor to all the cups, instead of having the 
finest flavor in the first cup and the greatest strength 
in the last. 

The old rule which says use a teaspoonful of tea 
‘ for each person and one for the pot is misleading. 
Suppose one had a teapot which holds four cupfuls 
of tea, and there are six persons to serve. Accord- 
ing to the rule we would take six teaspoonfuls of tea 
for the persons and one for the pot, making in all 
seven. The tea leaves absorb a part of the four 
cupfuls of water, so that there are something over 
three cupfuls to pour. To fill the six teacups, it is 
necessary to add hot water to the pot and give at 
least two persons tea of inferior quality and flavor. 
Hence the necessity for selecting a teapot the size of 
which is proportioned to the number of persons to 
be served. 

What is said of the cleanliness of teapots applies 
with equal force to coffeepots. It is equally important, 
too, that the water used should be taken from a clean 
kettle of freshly boiled water. It is best to have 
coffee browned, but not ground. A few minutes 
before grinding put the amount to be used in the 
oven to bring out the flavor; grind and use in the 
proportion of one tablespoonful to one-half pint of 
water. ‘The kind of coffeepot to be used must de- 
termine the coarseness of the grain. For boiled 
coffee mix the ground coffee with the white and shell 
of an egg and enough cold water to moisten, scald 
the coffeepot, put in the mixed coffee, pour on the 
hot water, cover tightly and boil slowly for five 
minutes, then set ina warm place for ten minutes 
hefore serving. The same result may be obtained 
by using cold water, allowing twenty-five minutes 
for it to reach the boiling point. 

To make good coffee in a French coffeepot, the 
secret lies in learning to drip the water through the 
coffee. A hot coffeepot, standing where it will keep 
hot, and freshly boiling ‘water, are essential. The 
size of the holes in the strainers must be a guide 
for the fineness of the coffee. If too fine, the water 
will not go through ; if too coarse, it will run through 
too quickly. A teaspoonful or two should be put on 
ata time until the grains have swelled, then more 
may be added, and it will go through drop by drop. 


In one respect drip coffee is like a mayonnaise; 
all depends upon starting it right. 

Coffee is made according to correct principles in 
some of the Russian and German coffeepots, which 
have the receptacle for coffee exactly proportioned 
to the receptacle for cold water beneath. These pots 
are placed over alcohol lamps, and as the water boils 
it is forced through the coffee, producing the same 
effect as in the French coffeepot. Even with these 
a caution is necessary ; see that the pot is clean and 
and the cold water fresh. 

Of chocolate making recipes, there is no lack, yet 
one lady will have delicious chocolate and another 
inferior, both using the same kind of materials. The 
chief cause of failure in making delicate cocoa and 
chocolate is carelessness about the milk. A cook 
will often put her milk over the fire whenever it 
happens to occur to her, if she is told that chocolate 
will be served at the next meal, and she leaves it, as 
she does the water in her teakettle, until all the 
freshness has boiled out of it. The milk should be 
brought to the scalding point, but not boiled; the 
chocolate should be mixed with enough water to 
thoroughly dissolve it, brought slowly to the boiling 
point and boiled one minute, then it should be 
added to the hot milk and the whole be brought to 
the boiling point, but not allowed to boil more than a 
minute or two. 

For reception chocolate, use number two sweet 
vanilla of any fine make, break it in pieces less than 
one inch square, cover with enough hot water to dis- 
solve, add scalding milk in the proportion of one 
cupful to one ounce of chocolate, let it come to a 


boil and serve. 
—frances Spaulding. 
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LADY JUNE. 


My lady June her sweet breath blows, 
Straightway each lily-bud and rose 

A golden heart lays bare; 
© gracious Lady, Summer's Queen, 
The circling year hath never seen 

A sovereign maid more fair! 


My lady June hath jewels fine, 

The rubies red of India’s mine 
Shine with no richer light 

Than heavy-laden cherry trees, 

W hose glowing fruit each passing breeze 
Sends flashing into sight. 


The birds pay court to lady June; 
In cherry time their merry tune 
Is then more loudly heard. 
“ Come, for the feast is spread,” they call, 
“ Come to the cherry banquet all, 
Now pass along the word.” 


And when my lady must depart, 
She leaves behind a broken heart 
In every dying rose ; 
Tear-petals, fragrant, thickly fall, 
The sign of sorrow made by all 
When June, fair lady, goes. 


—Eilla Lyle. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DANDELIONS. 
Clusters of gold dot the wayside in masses, 
Nodding and smiling to each passing breeze ; 
Mingling their hues with the emerald grasses, 
Thrivirg in sunshine or shadowed by trees. 
Think’st thou they mourn over sisters departed, 
Whose pale ghostly forms haunt their happier hours ? 
Speak these alone of a brief life completed ? 
Is there a heaven for the souls of the flowers ? 
Ah! they have lived in the day that was passing, 
Sung their glad song as they brightened the plain ; 
Patient in death, with fond hand and loving, 
Sowing the seed that shall blossom again. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 

Care, not Carelessness, Makes the Rosebush Respond. 
HERE are three things essential to 

the growing of fine roses: They 

must be well chosen, well planted 
and well cared for afterward. We 
ought first to decide the number 
of roses we wish, and of what 
class they shall be, whether 
cluster-blooming Noisettes, for 
pillars and verandas ; hybrid per- 
petuals and hybrid teas, with their tall fine habit 
and great glowing blooms, for hedges, belts of shrub- 
bery, or individual specimens on the lawn; or the 
low-growing teas, profuse, fragrant and exquisitely 
lovely, for bedding and low borders. The more re- 
stricted our list, the more closely we ought to con- 
fine ourselves to a few strictly leading varieties, such 
as La France, General Jacquimenot and Mrs. John 
Laing among hybrid perpetuals ; and Bride, Catherine 
Mermet, and Perle des Jardins, among teas. A few 
roses carefully selected, to get the very best types in 
size, perfection of form and color, and continuity 
of bloom, will give far greater satisfaction than a 
larger collection carelessly chosen. 

The second step in rose growing is to plant them 
well. Roses love sun, and rich soil made mellow 
and deep. A clay subsoil is particularly good for 
roses, but they will thrive without it if otherwise 
suited. Before planting, a liberal quantity of com- 
mercial, barn yard, hen or chip manure should be 
added to the bed, and thoroughly incorporated in 
the soil by spading and mixing. The roots of roses 
should be carefully spread in planting, dirt sifted 
over them, and then well watered, to make sure that 
the soil is well washed around the roots. Over this, 
dry earth should be drawn and “firmed ” well around 
the plants; and the plants, if inleaf, should be shaded 
a few days to prevent flagging. Excepting in the ex- 
treme south, spring is the best time to plant roses. 
Where the summers are long and hot, roses must be 
planted early enough to make a vigorous growth of 
roots before the hot weather commences. Ifa cold 
wave threatens after an early planting, cover the 
newly set plants with pots, leaves, gunny sacks, or 


even dry earth, and keep them covered until all 
danger is past. Somany of the smaller mailing size 
of roses die in unfavorable weather, that it is econ- 
omy to buy the larger sizes, that are almost certain 
to live, and come in bloom much sooner. 

To have a succession of rose blooms, we must 
keep up a constant growth of new wood. ‘To secure 
this, hybrid perpetuals need cutting back each spring 
at least a third of the previous season’s growth, and 
teas need cutting back to sound, well-ripened wood. 
All flowers, also, should be cut with long stems, to 
induce branching. Food must be supplied by a 
liberal fertilizing each year, which is the better if 
applied as atop Gressing in the fall, and dug in in 
the spring. A mulch of litter or fine manure, ap- 
plied in spring, helps to keep down the weeds, and 
protects the rose roots from drying out in times of 
drought. 

Roses keep up a growth of wood until late in the 
season. Roses that need protection should not be 
covered until almost /reesing weather, as if covered 
while the wood is still full of sap, they are sure to 
rot badly. Roses are not so tender as they are sus- 
ceptible to sudden alternations from freezing to thaw- 
ing. Often tea roses, that will endure great cold 
when sheltered lightly, will kill out right if exposed 
to the bright sun while their wood is frozen. Forest 
leaves heaped over tender roses and held in place 
by a few light boughs—evergreen boughs, or light 
brushwood—piled over the beds, are all good pro- 
tections, or, if the bed is well drained, the pliant 
bushes can be laid on the ground and covered with 
six to ten inches of soil. In the extreme north, 
tender roses are best grown in pots sunk in the 
ground in the summer, and wintered in the cellar, 

It is a little more trouble to grow fine roses than 
it is poor ones, but as no other flower is so univer- 
sally admired, and no other so popular for cutting or 
wearing, it pays decidedly to take the trouble. Be- 
side, one has the certainty of success, for no flower 
responds quicker to good treatment than the rose. 

—lLora S. La Manee. 


A VALLEY OF ROSES. 

Bags full of roses, baskets heavy with roses, a feast of 
roses, a surfeit of roses, if that is possible. The women 
stick roses in their long, braided hair, the men in their 
belts, the children pull them and play with them and leave 
them on the road to die. 

There is rose-leaf jam to eat—very fresh and sweet it 
is—and there is rose-leaf sirup to drink. Every vase and 
vessel is full of roses; they drop on you from unexpected 
places; great bunches of bright pink heads lying on the 
ground admonish you as you walk; you can make a bed 
of them if you will; go to the granary—rosary I suppose 
it should be called—and there you will find as soft and 
sweet a couch as was ever laid in the “ Arabian Nights” 
for Eastern princes to sleep on. 

This is how it came about that I saw such a multiplicity 
of roses. We fulfilled a long-cherished scheme and went 
to Kezanlik, the Valley of Roses, in the Balkans, once the 
famous rose garden of Turkey.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


—Josephine C. Goodale. 
+ 
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OLD PAPERS. 
Uses to Which They May be Put. 


T is a question not only of house- 
cleaning time, but of all the 
year— What shall we do with the 
ever accumulating papers? The 
newspaper hath all seasons for 
its own. But the mind of the 
housekeeper is wont to be exer- 
cised over these bulky, not quite 
worthless accumulations, more 
sorely at this season than at any 
other time. Therefore, some 
account of their disposal, in one 
household, and some mention of 
the methods, that after years of 
experience and experiment, seem 
ee most advantageous, may be not 
unprofitable to those with whom the question of old 
papers is as yet unanswered. 
One of the first things to note is: Make the best 
possible use of them before they ave old. Prevention 
is better than cure, and to obviate any troublesome 
accumulation, without waste, is a double saving. 
There are papers and papers. Of them, even more 
than of books, are the famous apothegms of Bacon 
true: ‘Some are to be tasted, others swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some 
are to be read only in parts, others to be read, but 
not curiously, and some few to be read wholly, with 
diligence and attention. Some may be read by 
deputy, and extracts made of them by others.” 
It is my habit to look over carefully, as often as 
once in two or three weeks, if possible, the growing 
pile of weeklies on the broad shelf beneath my desk. 
A dozen or more visit us each week, and the pile 
grows rapidly. The dailies do not often find their 
way thither, for they furnish few cuttings for preser- 
vation, and require little scrutiny after the first read- 
ing. I must protest, however, against our too com- 
mon notion that the daily paper contains little of 
permanent value. Onthe contrary, it isa photograph, 
by the instantaneous process, of the world’s condi- 
tion each morning,—a leaf from the history of man- 
kind. Not all of it accurate or important or well- 
considered, but as a whole of the utmost significance. 
No woman ought to fail to read with some degree of 
comprehension the news of the day or week. The 
very attempt to do so, conscientiously carried out, is 
itself an education. ‘To read all it brings to us, with 
full understanding of its import, would be to possess 
a richer knowledge and broader comprehension of 
past and present and future, than most men or women 
have attained. 
The papers are first examined, as they are sorted 
over, with reference to the scrapbooks. Some of 
them pay rich tribute to these bulky, growing, much- 
prized volumes. Some, like my magazines, I am 
loth to mutilate, but I find it much easier to keep 


the choicest of their contents than the papers them- 
selves. Sometimes it may be desirable to file them. 
But, though it is often a convenience to have the num- 
bers thus intact, arranged in order of their dates, the 
growing volumes, to b2 accessible, require so much 
space that, save for the student or specialist, it is often 
impracticable. Still it might be well for almost any 
careful reader to file one of his most valued weeklies. 

But even before his scrapbook is brought forward, 
and its pages enriched therefrom, the subscriber to 
many papers, unless his work demands that they be 
always at hand for reference, ought to think if there 
is not some one of his kindred, or friends, or neigh- 
bors, near or far, who would like the loan of the fresh 
sheet, which he cannot afford; or an invalid for whom 
a pile of miscellaneous periodicals might enliven a 
weary hour. The cuttings can wait, and most people 
will be careful to return them if their return is desired. 

But it is of the material uses of newspapers that I 
meant especially tospeak. Most people do not know 
how many and various are the uses they may serve. 
They protect the pantry shelves from crumbs and 
dust; and, frequently renewed, with the white mar- 
gins outermost, give an air of cleanliness that even 
tedious and frequent scrubbings cannot confer. And 
the cleanings they save are an item in the household 
economy. Of course they are not so dainty as the 
boughten, scalloped borders, but the latter would be 
utterly unserviceable in our o’erfull, everyday, farm- 
house pantry; or they may be kept for certain shelves 
of the china closet. 

Papers of a different size and shape, and of good 
thickness, make a good substitute for a platter, to 
hold without denting a loaf of cake for frosting, and 
the like. They are good coverings for the cake or 
pies that are in danger of browning too rapidly in the 
oven. Newspapers, large and stout, or better yet, 
heavy brown wrapping papers, make good table covers 
for cellar or milk room, or serve as a tidy carpet for 
out-of-the-way places, like the floors of closets or sinks. 

As coverings for sitting room, hall, or chamber 
closet shelves, they need only be removed at the 
semi-annual house-cleanings, and when they are 
changed, often make it needless to do more than 
wipe the surface they have protected. Removed 
often, they make tidy linings for everyday wash- 
stands. Two or three layers may be placed under 
the cotton and flannel outer coverings of the ironing 
board. They form the cheapest and handiest pro- 
tector for table or carpet or floor when any special 
litter must be made, and may save much work with 
broom, duster, or scrubbing cloth. Carefully laid in, 
they will help keep out—as an inner cover—dust and 
moth from bandbox and trunk. And they are good 
to clean with, as well as to save cleaning. The 
kitchen stove may often be rubbed clean of slight 
disfigurement with one, and the hand be no worse for 
it. And dry flour, applied with soft, pr7ted paper, to 
articles a trifle damp, gives a very good polish to 


tin or britannia. ; 
—Olive E. Dana. 
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Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DON'TS. 
FoR YOUNG MOTHERS. 

Don't neglect the baby; the little fellow has the first 
right to your attention. 

Don’t do everything for and with him that you are ad- 
vised to do; consider well the advice, and then rely most 
on your own judgment. 

Don't neglect to have the little fellow’s clothing light, 
warm, loose and free from pins. 

Don't wake the baby to exhibit the tints of his eyes to 
admiring friends; sleep is his most unquestionable right. 

Don’t spoil the infant by walking or rocking it to sleep, 
and do not let any one else do so; it will sleep best and 
most naturally when lyirg upon a comfortable bed. 

Don’t strain the baby’s eyes by allowing a strong light 
to shine directly into them, especially when he first wakes. 

Don't lay the child down with his ears bent away from 
his head; the result will be a deformity. 

Don't try to prevent a teething child from sucking his 
thumb; it helps the work of dentition, and if the habit is 
acquired, it can be easily broken up by the application of 
some bitter tincture to the thumbs, two or three applica- 
tions only being necessary. 

Don't fail to feel of baby’s hands and feet during cold 
weather, both day and night. If they become cold, rub 
them gently till warm; if that does not have the desired 
result, wrap them in warm flannels. 

Don’t forget that small socks, tight clothing—anything 
which interferes with the circulation—will produce cold- 
ness of the hands and feet. 

Don't forget that baby’s lungs need plenty of pure, fresh 
air; but that they are still delicate, and ought not to be 
exposed to raw winds or sudden changes. 

Don't let baby sit on the floor in cold weather; there 
is where the most dangerous drafts are to be met. 

Don't let him sit or lie close to the windows, for a simi- 
lar reason. 

Don't have the room too warm; seventy degrees is about 
the right temperature, and there should be as little change 
as possible. 

Don't take the baby out in severely cold, in damp or un- 
healthy weather, with the supposition that it will be the 
means of ‘** toughening’ him; it may do that—it may cost 
the little life. 

For HOUSEWIVES. 

Don’t have too much of one kind of decoration in the 
house: two rooms upon the same general pattern are quite 
enough,—an individual scheme for each apartment is better. 

Don’t put a bright-colored carpet into a room where the 
furniture is dull, old or of neutral tints. 

Don't have chandeliers or hanging lamps with rooms of 
low ceiling; use side brackets in such cases. 

Don't hang a heavy portiere over a narrow door: gener- 
ally speaking, hangings are out ot place in a small house, 
or with small rooms. 

Don't furnish a north room in blue or any other cold 
color; something of a warm tint should be chosen. 

Don't overload the rooms with furniture—or anything 
else. 

Don't fill the center of the room, unless there is plenty 
of space on all sides; nothing offends good taste so seri- 
ously as the sense of being “cluttered up.” 

Don't hang pictures with their tops projecting into the 
apartment; the outlines of the room are injured, and the 


effect of the picture is spoiled, except from a single point 
of view. 
For 

Don’t hang about the kitchen, with advice here and sug- 
gestion there, unless your wife has the same privilege at 
your place of work or business. 

Don’t require an itemized report of every dollar placed 
in her hands; even should she make an unwise expendi- 
ture; consider how many times you have given her the 
example. 

Don't allow any family disagreements or differences of 
opinion to crop out before children or servants; let all 
such things be reserved for private discussion, with mutual 
confidence and kindness. 

Don’t use all your kindness and gallantry away from 
home, and let the unpleasantness manifest itself in the 
family circle; try the other course for a time, and see how 
that will work. 

Don't listen to the man who begins to disparage his 
wife, and parade her real or fancied shortcomings to the 
world; advise him to settle those things in the privacy of 
his own home. 

Don't make it necessary for any person to give you like 
advice. 

Don't pay a dollar for alunch “ down-town,” and half as 
much more for cigars, while you think up plans for greater 
economy in the family grocery bill. 

Don't forget that members of the family have as good a 
right to a pleasant greeting when met, and will appreciate 
it as much, as the business acquaintance next door. 

Don't forget a kindly word for the poor or unfortunate 
with whom you come in contact; it costs nothing, while it 
sends a ray of sunshine into lives which have enough of 
hardship and gloom at the best. 

Don't forget that the true gentleman never uses profane 
or vulgar language; that he does not speak hastily. 

For YOUNG PEOPLE AND LOVERS. 

Don't forget that marriage is the foundation of a new 
family, not the union of two old ones. 

Don’t marry one whose tastes and ideals in life are so 
different from your own that there could never be single- 
ness of aim and purpose in the home. 

Don't marry anybody till satisfied that life together will 
be bearable and enjoyable, as long as both shall live. 

Don’t expect marriage to make a great change in the 
habits and aims of a young man—or a young womap either. 

Don't take any stock whatever in promises of post- 
marriage reformation: the young man who will not give 
up his dram or any other offensive habit for the girl whom 
he is ready to die for, will not be likely to give it up 
after he has broken her heart and ruined her life by his 
evil conduct. 

Don’t try to win love by flattery. 

Don't allow yourself to be won in that way. 

Don't try to buy love by rich and numerous gifts; love 
got in that way is not worth the having, for it is not love 
at all. 

Don’t take anybody that comes along and offers him- 
self, through fear that there may not be another chance. 
Infinitely better a single life than a married existence full 
of wretchedness and misery. 

Don’t marry for physical beauty alone ; for unless mated 
with beauty of mind and spirit, it is truly an apple of ashes. 

Don’t forget, when married, that mutual forbearance is 
the keynote of life-long happiness. Don’t Do It. 
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Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
‘**PICKLES AND SAUCES.” 

VERY family has its favorite list of pickles and 
sauces, and sometimes our own recipes grow 
tiresome from frequent repetition. The last 
few years the “ Ryerson” family have proved 

the following new recipes equal if not better than any 
we have used before, and so pass them on, that others 
may reap their benefits also : 

Briagewater Mustard Pickles. 

Twenty-four large cucumbers, one quart and a pint of 
onions, one head of cabbage (or cauliflower), nine green 
peppers, and three quarts of green tomatoes. Cut or chop 
all of these in small pieces and put them in layers in an 
earthen dish or crock, with salt between—not too much. 
Let it stand ovér night; in the morning scald until the 
pickles are soft, but do not let them come to a boil. 
Dressing. 

Three quarts of vinegar, three cupfuls of sugar, one 
bunch of celery chopped fine, one teaspoonful of salt, 
(one and one-half teaspoonfuls of flour, blended with the 
mustard and vinegar), three ounces of whole mustard 
seed, one and one-h: f pounds of light ground mustard, 
and one-half ounce of tumeric. Put all the dressing on 
the stove, merely to heat. Drain the vegetables on a wire 
sieve. Put them ina stone pot in layers, with the dress- 
ing between and on top. This pickle is delicious, and 
will keep indefinitely. If you use red cabbage, omit the 
tumeric. Always be sure, before taking any of this pickle 
from the jar, to stir it well from the bottom with a long 
wooden or silver spoon. 

Piccalili No. 1. 

One peck of green tomatoes and one quart of onions, all 
chopped fine; add two cupfuls of salt and let them stand 
over night; drain well in the morning, and add one head 
of cauliflower and one quart of chopped peppers; stir in 
two ounces each of cloves, allspice, cinnamon and mace, 
four ounces of mustard seed, cover with good vinegar, 
heat quite hot, then put in your jars and cover when cold. 
Piccalili No. 2. 

One-half peck of chopped and drained green tomatoes ; 
one quart of vinegar, one-fourth pint of white mustard 
seed, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half tablespoonful 
of ground mustard, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of pep- 
per, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of cloves, the same of allspice, two chopped peppers and 
two chopped onions. Stew all till soft and cover when cold. 
Sliced Onion and Cucumber Pickle. 

(Taken from a back number of Goop HouseKEEPING ) 

‘Delicious if one likes onions.” 

“Slice one peck of cucumbers, and one-half a peck of 
onions; let it stand over night in salt. In the morning 
wash off the salt, and in a stone jar put a layer of onions 
and cucumbers, and on each layer sprinkle white pepper, 
mustard seed and a little powdered cinnamon; continue 
this till the jaris almost full, then to one-half gallon of 
vinegar take one pint of port wine and one-half pint of 
olive oil; pour over the pickle, and every morning for two 
weeks stir all up from the bottom of the jar.” 

Our Favorite Tomato Catchup. 

Boil one bushel of ripe tomatoes soft, and sift; add four 

quarts of vinegar, one pint of salt, one-quarter pound 


of allspice, two ounces of cloves, one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of cayenne pepper, two onions chopped fine, or 
four garlic bulbs, and two dozen peach leaves. Boil away 
one-half. Bottle and seal up warm. This isthe best tomato 
catchup we have made. It is delicious with baked beans, 
chops or broiled steak, and will keep years if properly 
sealed and kept ina cool, dark closet (in the cellar is best), 
and be sure and lay the bottles on the side; do not stand 
them up. 


Limelili,” or Foreign Sauce. 

Twenty-four large green tomatoes, chopped fine; six 
large, juicy pickled limes (remove the seeds and chop the 
rest fine); three pounds of white sugar, or brown, if pre- 
ferred. Boil three hours, being careful not to let it burn; 
use a kettle bottom if you have one. Bottle this in horse- 
radish bottles, or pint or half-pint jars, according to the 
size of your family, as it does not keep long after being 
opened. Do not add anything to this recipe, as it does 
not need spice or vinegar. It is delicious with all meats, or 
to eat with bread and butter as a preserve, and resembles 
foreign sweetmeats. Seal carefully to keep from the air. 
—Lucy Ryerson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GRAHAM FLOUR SUNDRIES. 

There were seven miles of ice between us and town, for 
it was during our recent heavy sleet storm, and the ‘sugar 
was out.” Fora week no one had gone to the city. The 
horses were not shod, and anyway it was dangerous. 

Well, when the sugar gives out, we go to the cellar for 
more preserves and jellies. That is all. 

But to-day the mother decides to have something for 
dessert, and it shall be something we have not had for so 
long atime before that the children have forgotten; so 
for them it is new. 

Four pints of water are put in the mush kettle and put 
ontoboil. A little salt is added, and when it is boiling 
briskly, with her long-handled, wooden spoon she stirs in 
the graham flour, which is slowly, slowly dropped from 
her fingers, until she has a thick mush. Then she stirs 
and cooks it a little while longer. It does not need such 
long cooking as Indian meal, yet, because of the bran, 
should have more than white flour. 

Now she has taken this brown, hasty pudding up in a 
big, white dish, and there is enough for everybody. Be- 
cause it is acold day, some of us get two “helps.” She 
puts two generous spoonfuls of the pudding in each 
saucer, and over it first two heaping teaspoonfuls of fine 
grape jelly, and then a dash of rich cream from the 
country cream pitcher; and it is good, or the children say 
so. Maybe that is because in this family children are 
taught to eat what is set before them without complaining. 

If any of this pudding remains, next morning it may be 
sliced, rolled in flour, and fried brown in butter or drip- 
ping. Ours was fried in the fat from roasted spare-ribs— 
spare-ribs that had been salted and were just ready for 
smoking. 

We bought that small sack of brown flour to use as a 
substitute for buckwheat flour, or rather because we like 
the cakes made of it too well to substitute buckwheat 
cakes for it. If you can make “ flannel cakes” of white 
flour, perhaps we ought to call the cakes made of brown 
flour “ blanket cakes.” 

Do you want our recipe for graham gems? Here it is: 
One-third of a teacupful of cream, two-thirds of a cupful 
of milk, one tablespoonful of sorghum molasses, salt and 
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soda, equal parts brown and white flour, enough to make 
a stiff batter. Have your well-buttered tins hot on the 
stove, and drop and bake quickly. If you have gem pans, 
use them; if not, well-buttered, hot tins will do nicely. 
Often one gets the gems too thick, as the graham flour 
swells quickly. The batter should be soft enough to take 
a smooth form, yet if gems are made too thin, they are 
likely to fall. Sometimes one may need to add a few 
drops of sweet milk at the last, and the gems always 
take good form readily if this is done. 

We had poor flour all one winter during our early 
housekeeping, and the only way we could use it was by 
mixing it with graham flour. Some way it turned our 
number one gems, so good that the cook was not required 
to have a knowledge of cake baking, as these gems, sweet, 
light and tender, with fine, fresh butter, were declared 
ahead of cake by the man of the house. 

We formerly baked a good deal of brown bread, but 
have nearly forgotten the art now. I know we put a part 
of the raised spoage, the morning of our baking day, ina 
half-gallon crock. We added salt, and sorghum molasses 
was put in for sweetening, whereas white sugar was put 
in the white bread. Then we beat in sufficient brown 
flour to stiffen the batter, and set to rise. As brown bread 
must not be made stiff, when this was lizht we stirred it 
down, turned on a well-floured board, formed quickly and 
put inthe pans. I baked ours in a cake pan, one with a 
central opening. It was deep, and did very well in the 
absence of a thicker pan. I have baked it in a half-gallon 
milk crock or pan. 

Graham flour is wholesome. Try it. 

—Anna C. Wright. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
RECIPES AND SUGGESTIONS. 
Soup for an Invalid. 

Boil a chicken to a jelly and when cold skim off the fat 
Add to it a pint of cream, the yolk of an egg (hard-boiled 
and mashed), a little mace, salt and pepper and twenty- 
five oysters. Boil slowly fifteen minutes, and when done 
Strain. 

Parsnip Wine. 

Slice twelve pounds of parsnips and boil in four gallons 
of water till soft. Squeeze dry and strain the liquid 
through a fine sieve. Add to each gallon three pounds of 
granulated sugar. Boil for three-quarters of an hour. 
When nearly cold add a tablespoonful of yeast.to each 
gallon. Let stand in tub or jar for ten days, stirring every 
day from the bottom. Putin jugs and keep full till fer- 
mentation ceases, then bottle. 

Fried Bread. 

Cut a five-cent loaf of baker’s bread in slices not quite 
an inch thick, removing the crust. Pour over it enough 
milk to soften it an hour before frying. A pint of milk is 
sufficient. Then dip each piece in the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs and fry in boiling fat. Make a sirup of half 
a pound of white sugar and a little water. Let it come to 
a boil, and flavor with vanilla. 

White Wine Whey. 

Put a pint of skimmed milk and one-half pint of sherry, 
Madeira or currant wine in a basin and let stand a few 
minutes. Pour over one pint of boiling water. Let it 
stand till the curd forms, then pour off the whey and add 
a lump of sugar and a slice of lemon. 

Cleaning Decanters. 

The use of shot in cleaning decanters is not advisable, 

as a deposit of oxide of lead is left within, which is 


poisonous, especially if the shot has been used repeatedly. 
If shot is used, the vessel should be washed with acetic 
acid to remove the lead. Crushed egg-shells with water 
is the quickest and most effective method and very simple 
and convenient. Coarse quartz, sand or small pebbles 


are also safe and cleansing. F. B. 


Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[7x this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our 
readers and correspondents, in passing matters of houschold in- 
terest, and that it may be made an instructive and profitable 
Household Exchange, we invite correspondence of inquiry and 
information on all subjects of general interest and value to the 
Homes of the World.J—Goop 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


POEM CALLED FOR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one kindly let me have a poem, the following 
two lines of which are the only ones I remember? 
“T guard it with care, 
That little green leaf in the Bible.” 


WINNIPEG, MAN. R. A. B. 


HOW “*“*CAN” THESE THINGS BE DONE? 


1. Will Miss Parloa tell me how to can peas and string 
beans; also if they can be canned in glass cans? 

2. Also how to prepare rennet from the fourth stomach 
of acalf? Then how to prepare the rennet for the table? 

Mr. CRAWFORD, VA. M. BE. H. 


**WHAT THEN ?” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your very readable magazine has given so many valu- 
able suggestions, aside from cooking, that I venture to 
ask some of your correspondents for a little light upon a 
subject not yet mentioned. 

Many mistresses of homes leave their houses in the care 
of servants, while themselves and families are away for 
the summer. In writing to these servants, what is the 
proper way to subscribe yourself? Certainly not yours 
truly, nor affectionately, nor sincerely. Whatthen? Will 
some one tell us? A READER. 

NEwsvrRY, VT. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP ADULTERATION. 
Eaitor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To test maple sugar or sirup to see if it is adulterated, 
set aside a saucer of maple sirup, and, if adulterated, it 
will form a crust within a week. Taking off this crust 
and pouring over it cold water, you will find this crust to 
be of pure granulated sugar. Then pour off the sirup 
remaining in the saucer, and a crust similar to the one on 
top will be found. By boiling maple sugar into sirup it 
can be tested in the same way. The greater part of the 
maple sugar and sirup on the market is simply granulated 
sugar mixed with sirup or sap. Mrs. C. F. S. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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“WHERE MOTH AND RUST DOTH CORRUPT.” 


PRESERVING GARMENTS FROM MOTHS. 


“Time never works; it eats, and undermines, and rots, and rusts, 
and destroys. But it never works. It only gives us an opportunity 
to work.” 


TERNAL vigilance is necessary to prevent the de- 
posit of the eggs from which the grub or worm is 
hatched which does the mischief, and only preven- 
tion is of use, unless the most extreme measures 

are resorted to. Most of the moth preventives, moth de- 
stroyers, and even cedar closets, are worse than worthless 
after the eggs are deposited, lulling the soul of the house- 
wife into fancied security, reserving for some future day 
the shock of finding all of her best furs and flannels de- 
stroyed. For the little grub is an epicure, and seeks the 
most toothsome morsels wherewith to satisfy his appetite. 
The best grades of fur will be attacked, when common or 
low grades will be passed by and left unharmed. In an 
emergency, however, everything in the fur line, and all 
woolens, however undesirable, are meat for this insa- 
tiate pest. 
There are several varieties of moths which are destroy- 
ers of wearing apparel. Those best known in this country 
are the ordinary small silver-winged insect, the parent of 
the tiny, smooth, brown grub which is the depredator; and 
the buffalo moth, a larger, more hardy ar.d most voracious 
creature, wedge-shaped, black and woolly, which not only 
devours furs, flannels and carpets, but feathers, and some- 
times silk-and-wool goods as well. It has been said that 
they eat the latter for the sake of the wool; but however 
that may be, the silk is eaten through and the garments 
are rendered worthless. But it is in all-wool goods and in 
furs that this creature revels; and some idea of its de- 
stroying capacity may be gathered from the fact that 
within four weeks’ time a cream-white double shawl of fine 
Chuddah was eaten into absolute worthlessness, portions 
as large as the palm of the hand being taken out as 
cleanly as though cut with scissors. Moths prefer goods 
without dye, and consequently attack white articles first; 
but dyes do not, as a rule, interfere seriously with their 
appetites. 
It is generally supposed that moths begin their work at 
the coming of warm weather, and through confidence in 
this theory many a garment is neglected until the eggs are 
deposited in its folds, when it is carefully packed away, 
and the moths are left undisturbed to devour it. In large 
houses and steam-heated buildings the moth, after years 
of what may answer to the acclimating process, seems to 
lose its count of the seasons, and flies at all times of the 
year. A number of moth-flies were seen in December, 
January and February just past, and more or less injury 
was done to garments during the mild days of those 
months. Moths will work in carpets the year round if the 
floors are warm, and the utmost care should be taken that 
valuable articles are not leftin clothespresses or cupboards 
which are adjacent to heated chimneys. The warmth 
hatches out the worms, which almost immediately begin 
to feed, and soon spin for themselves a sort of cocoon of 
silvery threads, in which they pass a short chrysalis stage, 
emerging as flies or millers, to lay a quantity of eggs, 
which in turn produce more worms to begin their work of 
destruction. 

While it is difficult to dislodge the moth once the egg 

has been laid, it is much less so to keep it away. There 

are many odors which are offensive to it, and which will, 


under ordinary circumstances, keep it at a distance. It is 
not, however, safe to trust to these altogether, although, 
used in connection with other preventives, they are no 
doubt of some value. If before the moth eggs are laid, 
furs and woolens be thoroughly beaten with a light rattan 
or cane, and put away in any close receptacle, there is 
every reason to believe that they will come out unharmed 
when cold weather sets in. That camphor, tar-paper, 
cedar, or any other strongly scented article will, if used 
alone, keep moths away from woolen garments, there 
is good reason to doubt. One practical housekeeper de- 
clares that she has had garments utterly destroyed in a 
chest where she had placed a surplus stock of several 
pounds of camphor gum. The cover did not fit the chest 
closely; but, following tradition, she took it for granted 
that camphor would keep them out, and so gave the matter 
no further thought. Owners of cedar chests and closets 
have been equally unfortunate; and too trusting house- 
holders have purchased their experience in a somewhat 
expensive way.—Boston Budget. 


AIR YOUR CLOTHING. 


Every-day garments, particularly those that are not 
laundered, should be disinfected. Brushing is not suf- 
ficient, as it does not remove the unpleasant odors that 
come from long usage. Some women sprinkle their waists 
and dresses with scent and use sachet powders to perfume 
their bonnets and wraps. All this would be admirable 
were it availing. Scent needs to be overpowering to con- 
ceal the unfragrant emanations from an old garment. Then 
the bouquet is fulsome and vulgar. 

Better than scent-bags or potpourri is a clothes pole and 
an open window. Turn the garments wrong side out and 
let the air and sunshine disinfect and deodorize them 
All-night airing is good, but a day of blowing winds and 
purifying sunlight is better. When a bonnet lining or a 
set of dress shields becomes perceptible it should be re- 
moved. Cloth garments can be sponged and pressed clean; 
a pint of benzine costs five cents and will clean anything 
in the way of kid, silk, lace or worsted. Camphor is an- 
other common disinfectant and not half appreciated. If, 
after brushing the only coat or gown, it is sprinkled 
with spirits of camphor and aired a few hours, it will 
be tidy and grateful. Garments and belongings that 
smell of nothing are the cleanest and most agreeable. 
There is always a suspicion of bad health, bad sanita- 
tion or bad habits where there is much perfuming.— 
New York World. 


TANnsy KILts Morus. 

“There is one sure preventive of moths. . It is tansy,” 
says a correspondent. “Sprinkle the leaves freely about 
your woolens and furs, and the moths will never get into 
them. When I was a child my grandmother used to send 
me to the tansy patch on the hill, with a large basket, in 
which to bring home plenty of tansy leaves. In the garret 
were five hair-covered trunks, studded with brass nails, 
filled with her best blankets, flannel sheets, etc. I re- 
member how grandmother took the extra supply out of 
those trunks in the garret once a year, hung the articles 
on a clothesline down in the orchard, beat them and put 
them away again to lie amid the tansy leaves until another 
year. The fourth generation of her posterity are sleeping 
under those same blankets and blue and white coverlets 
now, which proves the efficacy of that remedy of the olden 
time.”—Philadelphia Evening Star. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Did You Ever ? 

Have you never stayed in, day after day and evening 
after evening, to be sure not to miss a promised call, and 
then ventured out on some one occasion, to find your best 
friend's card at home on your return? Or has it worked 
the other way, and you have tried to dodge a person whom 
you especially didn’t want to see, and on the day when 
you ventured to stay in the dread caller came? 

Did you ever stand ten, fifteen, twenty minutes on the 
curbstone waiting for “your car,” only to learn when 
you inquired of the right one that that line of cars now 
runs on another route? Did you ever chase a fleeting 
car and when you were firmly packed in, hanging toa 
strap, with your fare paid, see another of that same line 
just behind with vacant seats galore ? 

Did you ever start out with more errands than you had 
time to do, grudging every moment of delay, and find 
yourself without your purse when the conductor called for 
your fare? Did youever see aconductor hold the pennies 
that some other passenger gave in change till you passed 
up your coin, and then work them off on you? 

Did you ever think that you’d lost your purse, and 
make frantic little dashes into any place that could hold it, 
and presently find it where it belonged ? Did you ever take 
perforated dimes and quarters in exchange for good coin? 
Still worse, did you ever hand up a coin in good faith and 
see the salesman ring it on the counter and say “ N. G.”? 

Did you ever wait for changein a bargain store? Did 
you ever get home and find that you had omitted to wait 
for said change? Did you ever lose a brand new purchase 
before taking a cent’s worth of good of it? Did you ever 
see an article just like one that you bought ten minutes 
ago marked twenty per cent. less in some other store ? 

Did you ever take the letters, and carry them around all 
day and bear them safely home with you at night? Or 
post a letter that you would have given almost anything 
to recall after it had passed out of your reach ? 

Did you ever want to take notes and have no pencil? 
Or try to write somewhere where the only available ink 
was thick mud? Did you ever finish writing an article 
and discover that certain pages were missing that you 
couldn't reproduce as they were, to save your life?— 
Georgia Allen Peck. 


How to Restore Drowning Persons. 

Everybody may be called upon at any season of the 
year to afford assistance to drowning persons, while the 
doctor is being sent for, and Professor Laborde’s simple 
method for restoring breath when all other means have 
failed deserves to be universally known. A Paris corre- 
spondent tells us that,at a watering place in Normandy, 
two bathers, a young man and 2 boy, who were unable to 
swim, went out of their depth and disappeared. They 
were brought on shore inanimate, and were taken to the 
village. Two doctors were sent for, but the young man 
gave no sign of life, and they declared he was dead. M. 
Laborde, who was fishing at half-an-hour’s distance, 
came up as soon as he heard of the accident. He ex- 
amined the body and found that the extremities were 
cold and the heart had stopped. Then, taking hold of 
the root of the tongue, he drew it violently forward, giv- 
ing ita succession of jerks in order to excite the reflex 
action of the breathing apparatus, which is always 
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extremely sensitive. At the end of a few minutes a slight 


hiccough showed that the patient wassaved. In addition 
to the usual restorative means, Professor Laborde, in ex- 
treme cases, rubs the chest with towels soaked in hot and 
nearly boiling water, although the skin is blistered by this. 


Wedding Gift Burdens. 

A young couple just starting in life, with only enough 
for simple and economical living, received at their wed- 
ding several hundred handsome, expensive and many of 
them ornate presents; presents from relatives whom they 
had never seen, from mere acquaintances and from peo- 
ple for whom they cared nothing. It took them years, as 
they said, to live down these presents. Many of them 
they simply put ina safe deposit vault; but they felt 
under obligation to each giver of gifts, and when, in turn, 
these friends and acquaintances were married, the young 
couple felt in duty bound not only to send them a present, 
but one that as nearly as possible approached in finan- 
cial value that giventhem. It behooves us to calla halt in 
the giving of engagement presents, and to curb as much 
as possible promiscuous giving in wedding presents. A 
wedding is a family rite, and an intimate sharing in it 
belongs to those alone who are nearest the bride and 
groom in blood and in sympathy.—The Chautauquan. 

A Revolution in the Oyster Business. 

It is reported that certain enterprising people have de- 
vised a method by which oysters may be shipped to all 
parts of the country, or perhaps all over the world, in the 
shell, without danger of losing their freshness and flavor. 
The principle involved is that the oyster commits suicide, 
so to speak, by opening his mouth while out of his native 
element, and this is to be prevented by placing on the 
shell a little leaden clamp, which will hold the poor oyster 
a fast prisoner till his destination is reached, wherever 
that may be. Let us hope the plan will meet all expecta- 
tions,—and then, if somebody will invent someti.ing of the 
kind for those people who open their mouths to their ow: 
detriment, another triumph of modern genius will have 
been scored. 


Tumbler. 

Has the origin ot this word as applied to the drinking 
glass ever been inquired into? I have an old diary, kept 
in the year 1803, in which occurs the following entry: 
“Had a few friends to dine, tried my new tumbling 
glasses; very successful, all got drunk early.” 1 have an 
indistinct recollection of my parents being in possession 
of one of these “tumbling glasses,.”’ with a bottom some- 
what similar to that of a soda-water bottle, so that one 
had constantly to keep hold of it when in use. Is it not 
probable that this was the reason of such glasses being 
styled tumblers ?—Notes and Queries. 


The Woman who Sulks. 

“ Anything,” said a worldly matron to a group of friends, 
‘*under the sun but a woman who sulks. A good, honest 
fit of anger, with a burst of heart sunshine to clear away 
the storm clouds is generally effective. The man, as a 
rule, likes the fair one all the better for outspoken senti- 
ments that are free from taunting meanness, but what he 
cannot tolerate is the consciousness that the little passage- 
at-arms is going to be followed by a finishing-off process 
which ends in sulky resentment. This sort of thing is so 
rasping.”"—Jenness Miller Magazine 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


4 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE FIRSTBORN. 
“To your homes,” said the leader of Israel’s host, 

“ And slaughter a sacrifice ; 

Let the life-blood be sprinkled on each doorpost, 
Nor stir till the morn arise; 

And the angel of vengeance shall pass you by; 

He shall see the red stain, and shall not come nigh 
Where the hope of your household lies.” 


The people hear, and they bow them low— 
Each to his house hath flown: 

The lamb is slain, and with blood they go 

And sprinkle the lintel-stone ; 

And the doors they close when the sun hath set, 
But few in oblivious sleep forget 

The judgmtnt to be done. 


Tis midnight—yet they hear no sound 

Along the lune, still street; 

No biast of a pestilence sweeps the ground, 
No tramp of unearthly feet, 

Nor rush as of harpy wing goes by, 

But the calm moon floats in the cloudless sky, 
*Mid her wan light clear and sweet. 


DEATH OF AARON. 

They have left the camp, with its tents outspreading, 
Like a garden of lilies on Edom’s plain; 

They are climbing the mountain, in silence treading 
A path which ove shall not tread again. 

Two age’ brothers the way are leading 

There follows a youth in the solemn train. 


O’er a sister's bier they have just been bending; 
The desert prophetess sleeps hard by: 

With her toilsome sojourn nearly ending, 

With Judah’s mountains before her eye, 

The echoes of Kadesh and Canaan blending, 
She has calmly turned her aside to die! 


The king and the priest move on unspeaking, 
The desert-priest and the desert-king; 

Tis a grave, a mountain-grave, they are seeking, 
Fit end of a great life-wandering ! 

And here, till the day of the glory-streaking, 
This desert-eagle must fold his wing. 


The fetters of age have but lightly bound him; 
This bold, sharp steep he can bravely breast; 
With his six-score wondrous years around him, 
He climbs like youth to the mountain’s crest; 
The mortal moment at last has found him 
Willing to tarry, yet glad to rest. 


Is that a tear-drop his dim eye leaving, 

As he looks his last on yon desert-sun ? 

Is that a sigh his faint bosom heaving, 

As he lays his ephod in silence down ? 

’T was a passing mist, to his sky still cleaving ;— 
But the sky has brightened—the cloud is gone! 


In his shroud of rock they have gently wound him: 
*Tis a Bethel-pillow that love has given; 

I see no gioom of the grave around him, 

The deathbed fetters have all been riven ; 

’Tis the angel of life, not of death, that has found him, 
And this is to him the gate of heaven. 


—Anon. 


He has seen the tombs of old Mizraim’s wonder, 
Where the haughty Pharaohs embalmed recline ; 

}ut no pyramid-tomb, with its costly grandeur, 
Can once be compared with this mountain-shrine; 

No monarch of Memphis is swathed in splendor, 
High-priest of the desert, like this of thine! 


Alone and safe, in the happy keeping 
Of rocks and sands, till the glorious morn, 
They have laid thee down for thy lonely sleeping, 
Way-sore and weary and labor-worn; 
While faintly the sound of a nation’s weeping 


From the vale beneath thee is upward borne. 


Alone and safe, in the holy keepirg 
Of Him who holdeth the grave's cold key, 
They have laid thee down fur the b essed sleeping, 
The quiet rest which His dear ones sce ;— 
And why o’er thee should we weep the weeping, 
For who would not rest by the side cf thee? 


—iloratius Bonar. 


DEBORAH’S SONG OF VICTORY. 
Wake, Deborah! wake; and thou Barak! arise, 
And swe!] the proud chorus which gladdens the skies: 
Attend, O ye kings, and ye princes, give ear! 
I, Deborah, speak, but Jehovah is near. 


O Lord, it was Thou with thy people didst ride, 

When they conquering burst from rough Edom’s dark side- 
The huge mountains towered in their grandest array, 
While the hearts of the nations all melted away. 


But forsaken by Thee, then how triumphed cur foes, 

Til! I, mother Israel, Deborah, rose; 

How silent our valleys, how wasted our plains, 

While we sat Cown in sackcloth and wept o'er our chains! 


Speak, Deborah! speak; and thou Barak! oh, say, 
How captivity captive was led on that day! 

All honor to you who, inspired by our breath, 

So bravely did jeopard your lives to the death. 


But curse ye the cowards who, trembling with fear, 
Resolved not the summons of rescue to hear; 

Yes, bitterly curse them who mocked at the word— 
*Gainst the Mighty, oh, come! to the help of the Lord. 


Oh! that was a triumph, a glorious sight, 

When ye came, O ye Kings! to Megiddo to fight ; 

Ah, Sisera! well may your chariots be naught, 

When against you the stars in their bright courses fought. 


By the window she sat, of the watch-tower so high— 
It was Sisera’s mother: she looked at the sky: 
“ Why tarries his chariot so long on the way? 
Why thus, O my conquering son! dost thou stay?’ 


’ 


Her wise ladies answered, “ The spoil to divide, 
The glad warriors rest on the steep mountain's side ; 
They come "—dreamers, hush! shall I tell you the tale, 
How your Sisera died by the sharp-piercing nail ? 
Thus perish consumed, at the flash of thy sword, 
The madmen who challenge thy honor, O Lord! 
But they whu love thee, on strong pinions unfurled, 
Like suns shall mount upward, and tread on the world. 
—f. Dudley Jackson. 
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Grumbs. 


The Flavoring of Bread. 

Every baker now and then has the unpleasant experience 
of flour being virtually spoiled by absorption of some 
disagreeable odor. Thus flour placed near lime, or oil, or 
tar contracts a fatal flavor and is practically ruined. Why 
should not the baker, however, endeavor to turn this 
extraordinary property to good account, and impart to his 
flour flavors which would make the resultant bread quite 
a rival to articles on well-to-do tables where at present the 
loaf is really out of the dietetic running? The miller at 
present does the blending forthe bakers, and too often 
from a miller’s point of pecuniary view, but if the baker 
could once master the art of imparting attractive flavor to 
flour, and so producing bread that would be distinctly 
nice, and yet wholly free from aught that is mawkish or 
cloying, it is evident that very much would be gained. At 
present, as we are well aware, this is a thing quite in its 
infancy; it is still in the experimental stage, but it is 
really open to any baker to apply the principle himself, 
and by testing his art on a small scale he might easily dis- 
cover the way to greatly raise the value of bread made 
from fiour that under ordinary conditions yields only a 
dry ioaf attractive to the eye, but by no means tempting 
to any one who does not happen to be hungry.—British 
Baker and Confectioner. 

The Sunday Morning Breakfast. 

If ministers’ wives realized the close relation between 
the brain and the stomach, and how easily in some organ- 
isms this relation is disturbed, they would make the Sun- 
day morning breakfast a subject of careful study. <A 
semi-humorcus, semi-pathetic incident from real life is 
told of a certain candidate whose failure to make a good 
impression upon a congregation, he solemnly avers, was 
due to an indigestible breakfast. He was the guest in an 
exceedingly hospitable home, but the morning meal was 
not served until nine o'clock. Naturally, he rose early, in 
order to prepare for the service of the day, and his long 
fast was broken at length by only a piece of bread and a 
cup of coffee. He dared not indulge in the hot baked 
beans, brown bread and fish balls, knowing full well that 
they would not be conducive to the best pulpit efforts an 
hour later. At the conclusion of the services he was 
utterly exhausted, and the next time he stipulated to be 
sent where he could have a light but nourishing breakfast 
at a seasonable hour. Let no housekeeper think it be- 
littling to consider this connection between the food 
material served from her table and the food spiritually 
dispensed from the pulpit.—Congregationalist. 


Pies and Tarts. 


A former Lord Dudley had no notion of a dinner with- 
out apple pie. “God bless my soul, no apple pie,” he was 
heard to mutter at Prince Esterhazy’s. Hayward says 
that this noble amateur insisted on calling his favorite 
viand a “ pie,” contending that “tart” was applicable only 
to open pastry. Lord Alvanley would have an apricot 
tart on his sideboard all the year round, and with him it 
was always an apricot tart. But all tarts are pies, though 
all pies are not tarts. Pastry is a generic term for all 
culinary preparations that are served on layers, or in 


cases, open or closed, of farinaceous paste: and * pie” is 


the contraction of this generic term. “ Tart,” though, is 
paste twisted—torta—into fancy shapes. A pie, open or 
closed, may be called a tart when any portion of its paste 
has been twisted or fancifully manipulated by the maker. 
So that pies may consist of flesh or tish, and yet be tarts, 
and tarts may be of fruit and yet be pies—Notes and 
Queries. 
Keeping Fruit and Vegetables. 

It is surely of as much consequence to know how to 
keep fruits and vegetables as it is to know how to produce 
them, and yearly more and more thought and attention 
are bestowed on the subject of their preservation. It 
appears that experiments in France have shown that 
fruits and vegetables stored under ordinary conditions, 
but heavily dusted with lime, will resist decay for a long 
time. Potatoes layered in lime kept for fourteen months, 
and were in as good condition as when dug. Leets, 
onions, apples, grapes and quinces similarly treated kept 
well tor varying periods, but all for several months longeT 
than they would have done ordinarily. The lime keeps 
away moisture, prevents the fruit from absorbing un- 
pleasant odors, and destroys any microbes that may have 
found a resting place upon the skin or about the stem. 
This is a preventive within reach of all, and much cheaper 
than cold storage —Mirror and Farmer. 


Value of Good Cooking. 


We masculines have yet to learn that the kitchen is the 
most important endof the household. If that goes wrong, 
the whole establishment is wrong. It decides the health 
of the household, and health settles almost everything- 
Heavy bread, too great frequency of plum pudding, min- 
gling of lemonade and custards, unmasticable beef, have 
decided the fate of sermons, legislative bills, and the des- 
tiny of empires. The kitchen knife has often cut off the 
brightest prospects. The kitchen gridiron has often con- 
sumed a commercial enterprise. The kitchen kettle has 
kept many a good man in hot water. It will never be 
fully known how much the history of the world was 
affected by good or bad cookery.—Nashville Advocate. 


Savory Breakfast Sandwich. 

Pound together to a smooth paste one part of fresh 
butter and two parts of grated Parmesan or thinly sliced 
Cheshire cheese, and made mustard to taste: butter some 
thin slices of bread with this mixture, and lay on half of 
their number a thin slice of ham, smoked beef, bologna 
sausage or any other cured meat. Press the rest of the 
cheese, spread bread on the above, cut them into neat 
ittle sandwiches and serve on a bed of mustard and 
cress. 


Sponge Pudding. 

Line a basin with apricot preserve, strew the preserve 
thickly over with browned sponge cake crumbs. Makea 
custard of two well-beaten eggs to half a pint of milk, 
season with grated nutmeg. sweeten with refined sugar, 
and flavor with orange-tlower water or essence of violets 
(ground orris root). Pour carefully in. Steam or boil for 
one hour, and serve with scalded cream.—bLritish Baker 
and Confectioner. 

Ir is sometimes in life as it often is in disease, that the 
evil we complain of is more easily borne than the remedy 
we apply. 
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. last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
iet ours WITH offered here. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xiii, 


. ° must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
THE U ] C itte « for the above prizes, or it will net be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, June 24, 1893. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 
340.—A WOMAN’S PUZZLE. 

The lesson in history has been learned, recited and the class 
dismissed; now we will briefly talk over some of the facts * 
learned about woman in history. The names below are of & 
women of whom the world has often heard, and as we read of 
the achievements of some of these women whose lot it was 
to occupy places of opportunity and power, we find ourselves 
hoping and almost persuaded to trust that we, too, may in 
And eny to ull, “These ase Ancarams: due time come into that relation with our fellows where we can 
Now is the spring of my discontent make our influence felt, and we are sure that we shall faith- 
Made joyous by this new patch of ‘sfears.” fully endeavor to exert that influence for all that is worthy of 
our noble ambition. We have been sorry to learn that not 
all of the characters studied seem to have caught the highest 
ideal of a human life. And we find in the comparison of the 
times when most of these lived, with this closing decade of the ole 
nineteenth century, an interesting revolution in woman’s oppor- 
tunities generally. We have observed a striking contrast in 
intellectual attainments and personal attractions, and we can- : 
not help wondering why women, as an important factor in the | 
body politic, were not allowed a more liberal education genera- ] 
tions ago. But the many lessons learned and thoughts that 
have been set in motion are too numerous to be iully re- 


PrizE PuzzLe. 
345.—SHAKESPEARIAN ANAGRAMS. 


The words are mixed ; and the letters 
So mix’d, indeed, that one might stand up 


Cabbages are gsown for those persons who like cabbages, 
and for the same reason Goop HOUSEKEEPING now and then 
presents a batch of Anagrams for those who are interested in 
Anagrams. The Periodical, Walter Scott, Dickens, Shakes- 
pearian, Pseudonyms, Masks of Americans, and other ana- 
grammatical puzzles which have already been presented in this 
department, attracted wide attention, finding many admirers, 
and the prizes offered, many competitors. The change of one 
word or phrase into another by the transposition of its letters, 
a process called Anagram making, is an old trick—but concern- 
ing its age we will express no opinion. Words and phrases ; 
might with propriety, however, exclaim (had they the power), counted here. i 


: . pu None of the prizes offered for correct lists of answers to the 
in the language of Addison, “Through what new scenes and 
19 “ Woman's Puzzle” have been won, as the mails have brought : 


changes must we pass ! 
‘ P us no such list. The author’s answers appear in italics below, 
Fifty of Shakespeare's characters have again been set in A 
and as far as we have been able to verify them are accurate. 


array in anagrammatical dress and form, and are here pre- 
y a 2 P The best list of answers received was that from L. P. McIntire 


snmted Sos WGentiicstion. of Washington, D. C., which contained, as far as can be dis- 
. Drag the clean trap in. 26. Ah, a K. train. covered thus far, at least one error—(compare answers). Mr. 
. “Now!” said Carlyle. 27. Grow] in wo, slim lad. MclIntire’s answers differed from the author’s in the following 
. Charm an ode. 28. Blamed yacht. respects, some of which may be equally correct: No.1, Cath- 
- Tar for bins. 29. O Jacus, Seth, Will! erine II of Russia (in addition to author's); 2, Jenny Lind 4 
. Fire an arc rule! go. Cry her shop list. Goldschmidt; 11, Princess Mary (Mary I of England); 13, 
- Renting duels. 31. Hard Punic Lapland. Queen Victoria and two of her daughters; 24, Martha Wash- 
. Grin, Leo! 32. Lice, my Ben. ington; 34, Caroline, wife of George I of England; 35, Frances 
. Up, thou same lost sun. 33. Dora and Ida roamed on. Ann Kemble. 

. O, save Utica’s car. 34- I, Tom Ranus Ancus. Another competitor’s answers differed from those already 
- Is Alice bad? 35- To our game, O men! given in these particulars: No. 22, Maria Mitchell; 24, Mrs. 
Darnley’s. 36. Is clay mush? Joseph Reed (in addition to Franklin’s daughter) ; 25, Lieuten- 
- O tongue, call Bob. 37- Their lost pa. ant Peary’s wife ; 32, Miss Lydia Sellon; 34, Queen Charlotte, 
. A sobless mop. 38. I dust no curtains. wife of George III. 

. See’r, we harangue Dick. 39. Tom riled Mary. 

. Pie—a rasping menu. 4o. If our Moses hoped. 
sias rule. 41. Mute address. 


1. Who was the Semiramis of the North? 
Vargaret of Denmark 


, : 2. Who was the greatest Swedish singer? Christine Vilsson 
F Let ce ep, Julie. 2. Ruth, he grubbed. 3. Who was the wife of Mark Antony? Octavia 
45- aie bbl 4. Who wrote “ Thaddeus of Warsaw?” Jane Porter 
Siciecrhnigho ee eee 5. What actress presided over the “ Beefsteak Club?” 


. Curious calms in our Isaac. 45. Oh—’r—in nobby Greek. 
. On F’s flat fish-jar. 46. By both relics. 


Peg Woffington 
6. Who went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to the dedication 


Weil, I am a pig! A hard 
-- wna ater. os jorcign aay 7. Who so used her influence at court as to bring on the fatal 
Having massacre of St. Bartholomew ? Catherine De Medict 
pet 8. Who, in the reign of Louis XV, discouraged the fashion of { 
PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first wearing the panier (or basket petticoat) and appeared | 
correct list of answers to the above fifty Anagrams; Second without it on the stage ? Mile. Clairon 
Prize, a year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING for the g. What queen used as her favorite residence the “ Petit a 
second ditto; Zhird Prize, any one of the fifteen bound vol- Trianon?” Marie Antoinette 
umes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the third correct list. 10, Who desired to have the words “ the injured queen of Eng- 
Number the answers in the order of the printed Anagrams, but land” engraved on her coffin lid ? 
do not copy the latter. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Caroline, wife of George IV 
Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 11. What princess used to wear a leek on St. David's day? ‘ 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the Anne, wife of Prince George of Denmark 
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12. Who first observed that electric sparks could be drawn 15. Falsehood, mother, and Boston's pride. 
from the nasturtium ? Elizabeth Christine Linnaeus 16. A hint, and burdened. 
13. Who set the fashion in Honiton lace by ordering her wed- 17. No one wants one. 
ding gown made of it ? Queen Victoria of England 18. A grain stalk, and to lay away. 
14. What celebrated woman’s marriage was known as the 19. To rest, and to speed. 
“ Bloody Wedding ?” 20. To refuse, and to run away. 
Margaret, sister of Charles IV of France 21. To pierce, and a golden mill. 
15. For whose use were pins first brought from France? 22. Feline, and a pinch. K. 
Queen Katherine Howard 
16. Who followed George Fox as Quaker preacher? 348.—World-Renowned Eighteen-Letter Names. 
Elizabeth Hooton Lucius Domitius Nero, Christopher Columbus, Nicholas 
17. Who was the Queen of Palmyra? Tenobia Copernicus, William Shakespeare, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
18. Who designed a great building in a western city ? Napoleon Bonaparte, and James Abram Garfield. 
Miss Sophia G. Hayden of Boston Can any of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING increase 
19. Who continued the work of designing the doors of agreat this remarkable list ? 
cathedral, on the death of the architect? 
Sabina, daughter of Erwin of Steinbach PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 174. 
20. W ho was the first American woman to receive the degree 341.—Connected Squares. 
of M. D.? Elizabeth Blackwell i 
21. Who, among women, first attempted to cultivate rice in the 
Carolinas ? The wife of Chiff Justice Pinckney AREA 
22. Who was the greatest female astronomer ? NET 5S 
Caroline Herschel BAS BACAR 
23. Who was the only queen of England never in England ? 4 CH E 
Berengaria, wife of Richard i 
: ea CHAR 
24. What woman made garments for the destitute soldiers in 
1780? Sarak Bache, daughter of Benjamin Franklin HEREVER 
25. Who worked the flag unfurled in the Polat sea by a cele- VILE 
brated Arctic explorer ? 
Eleanor Anne Porden, wife of Sir Jonn Franklin 


~ 


te 


5. Who wrote “ Old Woman's Gossip?” 


. Who wrote “ Auld Robin Gray?” = Lady Anne Barnard 
. What was the name of a famous queen of Ancient Pritain ? 


Boadicea 


. Who was the Quakeress martyr hanged on Boston common ? 


Mary Dyer 


. What was the name of the only daughter of Mohammed ? 


Fatima 


. Who was the founder of the Shakers in America? 


Ann Lee 
What woman founded Mount Holyoke Seminary ? 
Mary Lyon 
Who was the founder of the order of “Sisters of Mercy?” 
Catherine Mac Auley 
What woman was imprisoned in a town whose name signi- 
fies some portion of the unclean animal ? Joan of Arc 


. What queen of England wore a silk dress woven in Georgia ? 


Caroline, wife of Geerge 71 
Fanny 


346.—Riddles to Solve. 


. Noses have they, but they smell not. 

. Mouths have they, but they taste not. 
. Hands have they, but they handle not. 
. Ears have they, but they hear not. 

. Tongues have they, but they talk not. 


347.—Vegetable Garden. 
A musical note, and utensils. 
Full value, and what a barber sometimes does. 
To allow, and to assent (in pronunciation). 
What a lion’s heart does. 
A vehicle, and old. 


6. Almost the Union. 


What our grandmothers did, and a pain. 

A monk's apartment, and weird. 

A utensil, a preposition, and an exclamation. 
Part of a ship, and almost a quick breeze. 

A conveyance, and decay. 

A boy’s nickname, and at the foot. 


13. A g'rl’s nickname, Italian “yes,” and an exclamation of 


contempt. 


. A parent, and a vehicle. 


342.—Their Native Countries. 
Answers— 


1. Europe. 11. Europe. 21. Island of Crete. 
2. North’n Europe. 12. North Africa. 22. China and Japan. 
3. Italy. 13. Egypt. 23. Siberia. 

4. Greece. 14. Sardinia. 24. Arabia. ° 
5. East Indies. 15. Persia. 25. Peru. 

6. Egypt. 16. Europe. 26. America. 

7. Thibet. 17. Egypt. 27. Persia. 

8. South’n Europe. 18. America. 28. Zealand. 

g. The East. 19. The East. 


10. Persia. 20. America. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

“T want to tell you about a little experience I had afew days 
since. I met a bright looking boy on Main street, who in- 
quired (boy like) what I was reading.—I chanced to be peep- 
ing into my April number of HovsEKEEPING, which I had 
just taken from the post office. ‘ This 1s GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
my little man,’ said I;‘and as you will want to know what | 
find it says, I will tell you it gives all the mothers, sisters and 
other women who have to keep house, and who buy it to read, 
advice about cooking, taking care of the house, and lots of 
other advice about making our homes comfortable and the 
members of the family happy. Does your mother have any 
such paperto help her?’ ‘No, mam; but I wish she had. 
Won't you come up to my house and tell her all about it, so 
she can learn to make doughnuts good for something? She 
can't make half as good doughnuts as sister and I have when 
we visit Uncle George. Papa always lets us go up to see him 
and Aunt Jane every Thanksgiving. Tain’t far up to the 
house.’ I followed the earnest little fellow and told his 
mother all about my favorite magazine; but the ‘ Woman’s 
Puzzle’ attracted the enthusiastic attention of the whole 


family.” L.A. 
“I have enjoyed very much looking up the replies to a 
‘Woman’s Puzzle,” though I have fallen five short of perfec- 
tion. Iam very anxious to know who wrote ‘Old Woman’s 
Gossip,’ as I can find no one who ever heard of ‘t before. I 
would like to tell you, if I had time and space, how much 
my scholars enjoyed the Historical Puzzle.” 
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Library Leaflets. 


Bible Studies. 

A volume which will be certain to attract wide atten- 
tion, even though published more than a dozen years 
after the death of its brilliant author, bears the title of 
“Bible Studies: A Series of Readings from Genesis 
to Ruth, with Familiar Comment.” By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited, from unpublished stenographic notes 
of T. J. Ellinwood, by John R. Howard. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. The volume, of about 440 
pages, is prefaced with two newly published sermons on 
‘* The Inspiration of the Bible” and ** How to Read the 
Bible.” The uncommon common sense, which so strongly 
characterized whatever Mr. Beecher said, is notably ap- 
parent in these two discourses. On the theory that this 
acute and philosophic age demands an idea of God that 
shall satisfy the God-given faculty of reason, he recog- 
nizes the imperfect human media through which the divine 
wisdom of the Hebrew Scriptures was brought to man. 
Thus, while full power is left to the inshining of the divine 
light into the prophetic and poetic “holy men of old,” 
there is no attempt to insist that they transmitted that 
light in perfection; and, conversely, the clear errors and 
imperfections of their early records are neither maintained 
as “true because inspired,” nor allowed to weaken and 
distort that which is true by being upheld as all of equal 
authority. Unquestionably, most readers will be sur- 
prised, first, at the admissions made by the lecturer as to 
the childlike simplicity and childish errors of these ancient 
chronicles, the limitations and crudeness of their ideas of 
God, the barbarity and savage cruelty of Israelitish war- 
fare (with the absurdity of supposing it to have been 
commanded by God), and the low, immoral plane of life 
generally depicted by them; and then, on the other hand, 
at the shrewd sense with which he draws out the practical 
value of the books, their germs of great truths, and the 
foundation-stones which they have furnished for subse- 
quent civilizations. With noble eloquence he shows how, 
in the light of later truth, we may see God’s providence 
working toward great results even in those inchoate, un- 
formed times. With “such large discourse, looking 
before and after,” he gives, as it were, a bifocal, stereo- 
scopic picture of those grand old Scriptures, showing 
both the human and the divine sides, so that the reader 
gets a larger, more perfect, more completely rounded view 
of them, and a far nobler idea of their usefulness in this 
our day than the theory of literal inspiration can maintain. 
The book is published in cloth at $1.50. 


First Days with the Contrabands. 

While there have been multitudes of volumes relating to 
the Civil War sent forth, good, bad and indifferent, it 
may be questioned whether in the long list there has 
appeared one of more absorbing interest, or more valuable 
as a presentation of important historical fact, than Miss 
Elizabeth Hyde Botume’s * First Days with the Contra- 
bands.’’ Miss Botume was one of those earnest, conse- 
crated, fearless Massachusetts women, who, when the 
great problems connected with the black race at the South 
during and to succeed the war period came to the front, 
left homes of comfort to labor for the education of the 
down-trodden race. How much this work meant, not only 
for the workers .hemselves and those for whom they 


wrought, but for the nation and the world, it is not easy to 
estimate; but this publication and others of like nature 
will do much to aid the historian of the future as he 
weighs the causes and effects of those wonderful years, 
Yet after all, perhaps the strongest feature of the book is 
its presentation of the negro character of those days and 
scenes. In Miss Botume’s descriptions the reader feels 
that the subjects have been closely studied, and that she 
has seen with her own eyes. The artless talk, the zazve 
conceptions, the queer mixture of shyness and freedom, 
the absence of the conventional and of logic, and the 
mastery of emotion, which easily slides from love into 
worship, and back again—these strange traits, childish 
and cunning at once, make up a total which is found 
nowhere else among mankind. As the author records the 
bits of conversation and the confusion of grammar, the 
reader acquires a comprehension of these unfortunate peo- 
ple, and appreciates the heroic efforts made to educate and 
lift them up. The book is published at $1.25, in the usual 
excellent manner of that firm, by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


In Foreign Kitchens. 

It does not need to be said that whatever is done by 
Helen Campbell is well done; but it would be hardly too 
much to claim for this little volume that it is an exception- 
ally well done and valuable production. In a most inter- 
esting way the author goes among the people of the 
principal European nations, learns their kitchen habits, 
and, while discoursing most pleasantly of the customs of 
the various nationalities, gleans some of the choice and 
distinctive recipes from each and presents them for the 
benefit of the American housewife. It does not in the 
least detract from the value or the interest of the publica- 
tion that most of the recipes had before been printed in a 
magazine devoted to culinary matters; few who will now 
read them could have met them elsewhere, and in the 
present convenient form they will be treasured by many 
to whom their suggestions will prove valuable. There are 
five chapters in the volume, devoted respectively to 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and the North, includ- 
ing Norway and Sweden. Bound with the 116 pages of 
letter-press are several leaves left blank for memoranda, 
and the whole, neatly bound in cloth, is published at 50 
cents by Roberts Brothers of Boston. 


Socialism and the American Spirit. 

An eminent authority has said that the social question 
“is not only in the air, it fills the air.” The author of the 
volume before us—Nicholas Paine Gilman—has not under- 
taken to present a history or exposition of modern social- 
ism, but rather offers what may be called the American 
answer to socialism, its standing and its probable future 
in the United States. To this discussion or presentation 
Mr. Gilman brings the results of long and careful study 
of the subject, with related topics: his premises and 
deductions are stated with a clear grasp, and with such a 
spirit of candor and fairness as must claim and hold the 
attention of every unprejudiced student of the social 
problems of American life. The volume has 376 crown 
octavo pages, divided into a dozen chapters, some of the 
more important of which are entitled “ The American 
Spirit,” “ Nationalism in the United States,” * The In- 
dustrial Future,” “ Industrial Partnership,” “ The Func- 
tions of the State,” ‘‘ The Higher Individualism,” and 
“The Way to Utopia.” The author believes that ‘‘a 
higher individualism and a social spirit are at the heart 
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of our progressive civilization,” yet ‘the way to Utopia 
we must all, none the less, be traveling; it lies, for no 
small distance, over the difficult road of moral improve- 
ment. Economic science, individual culture and the social 
spirit—all have claims upon us.” Altogether the book 
may be commended as one of the most candid and impar- 
tial studies of its great topic yet put forth. Published at 
$1.50 by Houghton, Mifilin & Co., Boston and New York. 


Let Him First be a Man. 

Under this suggestive title is presented a most admira- 
ble collection of essays, chiefly relating to education 
and culture, by W.H. Venable, LL. D., author of * The 
Teacher’s Dream,” etc. Dr. Venable’s book is at once 
nutritive and stimulant. Whoever supposes that a school- 
master must be dull, and a treatise on education prosy, 
has only to read this volume to be undeceived. The 
author is not only familiar with the best methods of teach- 
ing: not only master of the classic and modern litera- 
tures; he is also a man of vivid intellect, natural force, 
and large experience: he possesses the unfailing humor 
which gives ease and pleasure to mental efforts; and he 
is primarily a poet. His essays are charming, if only for 
the sparkles of beauty, and for the facility of apt quota- 
tion, which is one of the rarest of the faculties. Readers 
of Emerson all know what gems from the thoughts of 
great men are imbedded in his pages. They seem to be- 
long there, and to have been created specially for his use. 
In like manner Dr. Ven lays his predecessors under 
contribution, and, along with his own fresh. forcible and 
inspiring sentences, he inweaves the great sayings of the 


great men of past ages. The book is published in credit- 
able manner by Lee & Shepard of Boston, at $1.25 in 
cloth binding. 


Only a Flock of Women. 
Btieuyd this striking title, through forty-two chapters 
hich sparkle with keen logic, relentless sarcasm and 
nimpes achable common sense, the author, Mrs. Abby 
lorton Diaz, touches a multitude of topics of the most 
vital interest to her sex—and for that matter to the other 
sex as well—in the various relations of wife. mother, 
friend and adviser. There is nothing formal, systematic 
or pretentious about the book: it seems to rove at will 
from one topic to another, coming back not infrequently 
to traverse the same ground with a new or added thought, 
to emphasize and illustrate. The shams. the vices, the 


pretenses of life, especially in their relation to woman, 
are unsparingly treated: the false ways are exposed and 
All of this is done in such 
nd forceful manner that the reader 
aside the book till the last chapter 
has been reached and finished. Such a trenchant little 


he right ways are suggested. 
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volume is worth a score of dry essays or profound lectures. 
Published in neat cloth binding, at $1, by D. Lothrop 
Company, boston. 


The First Millennial Faith. 

The purport of this volume is perhaps more clearly 
indicated in the second or " expli anatory head, “ The Chrrch 
Faith in the First One Thousand Years.” It is by the 
author of * Not on Calvary.” and after showing the moral 
and social corruptions of the dark ages, and their natural 
influence upon religion, it presents in the second part the 
“Witness of the Fathers.” quoting generously from those 
Christian authors of the first few centuries after the min- 
istry of the Savior who have stood through all the succeed- 
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ing time as the true fathers and leaders of the church in 
its earlier and purer days. It isin relation to the atone- 
ment that the author or compiler lays the principal stress, 
and his work is presented “ with the profound conviction 
that the restoration of the first millennial faith concerning 
it would be a step far in advance of the popular theology 
of our day.” The little volume is neatly bound in blue 
and white cloth, with gilt top and stamping, and is pub- 
lished at 50 cents by Saalfield & Fitch, 12 Bible House, 
New York city. 


Adolph’s Victories. 

Adolph’s Victories, or, Let God Direct Thy Ways,” 
is translated from the German of Adalaide Miiller Portius, 
by Mrs. Mary E. Ireland. It is a story of German home 
life, carrying throughout a strong religious and moral 
flavor. The victories of Adolph, the hero, are perhaps 
not more complete and honorable than those of Lotta, the 
conscientious little heroine, who, in her capacity as a 
house servant, still finds the opportunity to exemplify her 
high and worthy ideal of true living There is abundant 
incident, which is graphically de picted, while the German 
flavor of the original 1s appropriately retained. The work 
of translation is exceptionally well done by Mrs. Ireland, 
whose gift in this direction has been previously com- 
mended, and it is gratifying to know that another book 
from her pen is already in press. The present volume is 
published by the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., in creditable cloth binding, at $1. 


Where is My Dog? 

In the preface to his book, the author, Rev. Charles J. 
Adams, frankly sets forth the object of his work: * To 
call attention to the fact that man possesses the physical 
faculties incommon with the beast. * To attempt 
to show that in a degree the lower animal has the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual faculties in common with man, 
and to try to discuss whether there is any argument in 
favor of man’s immortality which may not give us a hope 
for a future for our more humble brethren, who cannot 
speak for themselves.” This setting forth is done ina 


very pleasing manner, and the many incidents of intelli- 
gence and tender sentiment that are given, should incli 
the reader of the book to consider animals, especially those 


be not con- 
vinced of their possessing all the faculties delineated by 
Mr. Adams. Published in cloth binding at $1 by Fowler 


& Wells Company, New York. 


of the domestic sort, more kindly, even if he 


Lost in a Great City. 

The pathetic story of a beautiful little girl. lost in 
streets of New York, falling into the hands of the brutal, 
degraded and repulsive humanity which makes up the 
lower life of that city, with the adventures which befell 
her, told in the perfect manner of the author, Amanda M. 
Douglas, has been issued in a new edition by Lee & 
Shepard of Boston,as No. 26 of their Good Company 
series. It is a story of absorbing interest, drawn with 
such fidelity to life that one pe as he reads the shame 
and misery. the squalor and villainy of the metropolis 
contaminating the air. In this popular form so brilliant a 
picture of city life cannot fail to meet a wide reading. In 


paper covers, 50 cents: in cloth. $1 


The Tragedy of the Ages. 
, and in some respects notable 
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comes from the pen of Prof. William D. T. Travis, A. M., 
and is published in a very handsome volume by the 
Thompson Publishing Company of Philadelphia. The 
“Tragedy ” is told in blank verse of more than ordinary 
power; there are twelve full-page engravings by the 
author, and an introduction by Rev. Edward B. Hodge, 
D. D. The mechanical execution of the book is faultless, 
the paper used being heavy and printed upon one side of 
the leaf only. The edges are full gilt, and the binding is 
in fine cloth of two colors, with appropriate lettering and 
designs in gold and silver. As aspecimen of book mak- 
ing the production is very creditable to the publishers, 
while the strength and originality of conception of the 
poem will attract many readers. 
The Story of a Child. 

A very pleasing novel, from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New York, is Margaret De- 
land's, ‘‘The Story of a Child.” It is written in the 
author's best manner, portraying admirably the traits of 
the people who dwelt in sleepy “ Old Chester,” that com- 
munity which was ‘t‘ahundred years behind the times,” 
with some of those who came there for a mere temporary 
residence. The story opens with the going away from 
town of Tommy Dove, the village apothecary, without 
making public his reasons for so doing; and it ends with 
his return and the reception he met; but between these 
two events are woven what the reader will delight to 
peruse, chapter by chapter, as it unfolds the “story” of 
the peculiar child who figures so prominently in the nar- 
ration. Published in handsome cloth binding at $1. 

The Rose. 

To every lover of roses the handsome, complete and 
comprehensive volume which H. B. Ellwanger of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has written, and Dodd, Mead & Co. of New 
York city publish, will come as a welcome presentation 
of all that needs be said regarding the “ Queen of Flowers ” 
and its cultivation in this country. There are 310 pages 
in the volume, which is divided into seventeen chipters, 
with the desirable index, catalogue of varieties and other 
matters calculated to fully equip and inform the reader, 
as well as to present a hand-book for ready reference. In 
the catalogue of varieties a full description in condensed 
form is given of 1.086 different roses—an assortment suffi- 
ciently large to meet the most fastidious admirer of floral 
beauty. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

It has been very properly said that it was a sufficient 
indorsement of any novel that it should be admitted to 
this series, than which none has been kept more free from 
trash and sensationalism. The numbers are published 
semi-monthly at $1o per annum, or so cents singly. Bound 
in cloth the prices reach 75 cents or $1 each. It is not 
too much to say that any number will be found readable 
and interesting, and of a pure and wholesome moral tone. 
Recent issues include the following: 

A CoMEDY OF ELOPEMENT, by Christian Reid, is pub- 
lished as No. 108 of this Library. The name of the author 
assures the literary charm of his production, which is a 
story of love and its complications, under the sunny skies 
of our own Florida, of Italy and other favored lands. 


A LITTLE Mixx, by Ada Cambridge, author of “ The 
Three Miss Wings,” ** Not All in Vain,’ etc. No. 114. 


A charming story of Australian life, in which the wife of 
a curate is the central figure—a bright, sensible, womanly 
woman, with whom the reader will be in love and sym- 
pathy from her first appearance to the pathetic close. 

STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE, No. 110, comprises a 
selection of short stories, Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Grant Allen, J. M. Barries, W. Clark 
Russell, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton and James Payn being the 
authors represented. This list of names is sufficient 
assurance of the quality of the several stories. All are 
absorbingly interesting. 

COMMANDER MENDOZzA, by Juan Valera, author of 
“ Pepita Ximenez,” “ Dona Luz,” etc., translated by Mary 
J. Serrano, is No. 111 of the Library. Few Spanish authors 
have given to the world better stories of their country and 
people than has Valera. The present is well in line with 
his former efforts, and the translator has done her work in 
a careful and commendable manner. ; 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YouTH, by Beatrice Whitby, 
author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “ One 
Reason Why,” “* Part of the Property,” etc. No. 1og. 
The best that can be said of this novel is that it is fairly 
well planned and told; but the literary style of the author 
is very crude, and sadly needs editorial revision in the 
way of construction and punctuation. 


Dr. PAULL’s THEORY, by Mrs. A. M. Diehl, author of 
“ The Garden of Eden,” etc., forms No. 112. It is a weil- 
written English story, dealing with the experiences of a 
young medical student and the patients he meets at a 
public hospital. His ‘‘theory” was of the kind which 
can very well be spared from the social world, where 
there is already too much disposition for one man to 
fall in love with the wife of another, and the doctor's 
high sense of honor (!) is apt to be missing when it is 
most needed. 

SHOPPELL’S MODERN HovsEs is the title of an illus- 
trated architectural quarterly, the purpose of which is to 
furnish designs, specifications, estimates, etc., for cot- 
tages, houses, stables and similar buildings. The price 
for a single number of the quarterly is 50 cents, and the 
designs, being classified as to cost, will be found very 
desirable for those who purpose to erect structures of this 
class. The work is published by the Co-operative LBuild- 
ing Plan Association, of 63 Broadway, New York, by 
whom also are furnished working plans, specifications and 
bills of materials for the construction of buildings planned 
by them. 


THE DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS for 1893 is just pub- 
lished. It embraces a complete list of the architects in 
the United States, arranged by states; also a classified 
directory of first hands in the building trades, the sys- 
tematic arrangement of headings enabling one to turn 
readily to any article which may be required in the line of 
building supplies and fittings. The present volume is 
compiled with the same thorough care which has be:n 
given to previous annual issues, and will be found invalu- 
able to all who have to do with architects and building 
matters. Price, $2. Clark W. Bryan Company, publish- 
ers, Springfield, Mass. 

PIECES TO SPEAK, by Emma Lee Benedict, a collector 
of fresh, bright verse for children to declaim, is issued in 
neat board covers at fifty cents by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The matter is new and interesting, and the volume will 
meet a cordial welcome. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., NE, 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow]l- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
e to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


usefulness, but which are of no ser 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 


orial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


hat—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 
That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is th and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bill sof Fare—may be success! ully introduced 


life.” 


e@ spice ¢ 


That—Goov HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circum 
“copy” into the 
six weeks before the 


that makes it a necessity to put 
its printers, for each number, at least 
e of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contril ll be paid for by check 
after the issue of the number in which the contr 


That—A return of a manuscri 


ipt does not necessarily imply that it 


ibution is published— 


is not n 


mus, Or 


ted by publications 


of a different nature, or an editor of ditteren 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-2appearance on 


or for the 


reason that t 


11 hopper in .is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at dispx land 


would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non- 
communications. 
postage. in 
safe keching until called for.” 


t inclose return postage with their 
mfanicd with return 
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FOR THE OPENING SUMMER. 


Miss Parloa, whose paper heads the list for the month, 
treats of some of the standard food products, such as flour 
and other cereals, tapioca, sugar, molasses, tea and coffee, 
with something about the ordinary spices. It is all in her 
pleasant, easy manner, and one does not observe how 
much of valuable suggestion there is in the pages till new 
thoughts and plans begin to form themselves, subsequent 
to the reading. 


*A Noble Girlhood,” 
“conquering and to conquer.” 


Louise, the heroine of woes on, 
Unquestionably “Aunt 
Wealthy” is surrendering gracefully, though slowly; 
scolding a little now and then about the new-fangled ideas, 
but evidently beginning to enjoy them. despite her life-long 


prejudices and her peculiarities of temperament. 


Ruth Armstrong has a pleasant sketch of * An Experi- 


ment in Bread Making,” with a few of the results which 
followed, at a time when the heroine and * Reuben” had 
just been married, and were ambitious to keep pace with 


“the advanced thought of the day.” 


The “ Rules for Chicago Visitors,” as given by Caro- 
line H. Stanley, are from a Chicago point of view, with 
special reference to the season of the great fair which has 
now begun its course; yet most of the observations will 


e found sensible and valuable for any time and place. 


‘A Bit of Color” is the appropriate title given to Mrs. 
Oliver Bell Bunce’s article on “What to do with My 
Lady's House.” Naturally a single brief article can little 
more than suggest the many ways in which flowers and 
‘bits of greenness ” may be utilized to adorn the living 
rooms of a family: but from the suggestions here made 
the woman of taste will form a scheme for the adornment 


of her home in a manner to attract and please. 


In the same direction, but in a very different vein, 
Josephine Canning has a most witty and sparkling sketch, 
entitled “A Flower Banquet.” How the wood fairies 
celebrate their Queen's birthday by giving an entertain- 
ment to the flowers of their neighborhood is very inter- 
estingly told, and the children especially, interested in 


flowers, will delight in the porasal. 


The * Plain Sewing and SO * paper of Emma 
Horner Belt is designed to help the home seamstress. 
struggling over the first gowns: and those to whom it 
comes in its helpful way will welcome the suggestions 
which it contains, whether to the professional modiste it 


may be a “ told tale ” or otherwise. 


‘‘The Housekeeper’s Shopping Bag” is this maentl 
devoted to a dissertation on carpets, rugs and mattings 
It is an intensely interesting discourse, going as it does 
over a field of great importance to the housewife, as well 
as to the one who foots the bills. All the principal 


J 
ideas trom our own— 


varieties of carpetings are touched upon, their peculiarities 
and practical value being exhaustively set forth, yet in few 
words. Armed with the information here given, the 
shopper may valiantly and victoriously cope with the 
wiles of the average seller of this class of goods—even in- 
cluding the wandering street vender of rugs and similar 
articles. 


Now that the strawberry season is upon us, the timely 
paper which gives several excellent ways of using them 
will be welcome. To be sure, in most homes there is no 
difficulty in using all that can be got; but some ways are 
better, more appetizing and more attractive than others. 
It is well to select the best. 


The third paper in Ruth Hall's series on “ Fish, Flesh 
and Fowl” embraces a full quarter-hundred recipes, 
which traverse the realm of edibles with a freedom which 
must charm the perplexed housewife, in search of some- 
thing attractive for the family table, and which has not 
been served in the same manner from time immemorial. 


The fifth in the ‘* Everyday Etiquette” series enters 
the business office, and has something to say of the 
code which should govern that peculiar province. What 
Chester Van Wyck has to say in this direction is sen- 
sible and just; but it is to be feared that every head of a 
business house will continue to exercise his own inclina- 
tions in regard to many matters of policy and custom. 


Anna Sawyer enters an eloquent “ Plea for the Living 
Room,” and expresses well her convictions regarding 
restful adornments for tired bodies and troubled minds. 
The writer pleads for emancipation from the habit of 
generations, and shows some of the steps which in her 
opinion lead in a better way. 


Then comes a very good lesson from Frances Spauid- 


ing on “ Seasonable Recipes and Instructions,”’ regarding 


sandwiches, salads, tea, coffee and chocolate. 


he Culture of the Rose.” 


Lora S. La Mance writes of “ 
stating the fact that it is care, not carelessness, which 
makes the rosebush respond, and then outlining some of 
the ways in which this care should be directed. 


“Old Papers,” and some of the uses to which they may 
be put, form the subject of Olive E. Dana's page. 


Another page is devoted to “ Don'ts,” among which 
will be found some for young mothers, for housewives, 
husbands and young people. Some paragraphs are more 
important than others, but all are worth reading and 
remembering. 

A very pretty dance piece, “ Fairy Polka,” is the music 


for this number. 


The more notable pieces of original verse, apart from 
the illustrated frontispiece, embrace “ June,” by Annie M. 
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Libby: “A Requiem,” by Roberta V. Bradshaw; “The 
Tale of a Tail,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf: “ Life is Every- 
where,” by Julia H. May; “ Grandma’s Wedding,” by M. 
B.; “The Weightier Matters,” by Martha Sperbeck 
White; ‘ Five Years Old,” by Edith Giles; ‘* Tomatoes,” 
by Florence E. Pratt; “ Under the Rainbow,” by Carrie 
Wetherell; “Sweet Petunias,” by Mrs. E. C. Whitney; 
“The Moon’s Lullaby,” by Edwin Osgood Grover; “* Lad 


June,” by Ella Lyle; “Dandelions,” by Josephine C. 
Goodale. 

Add to this list of special good things for the feast of 
opening summer the spice of the several departments 
which are known and remembered by all as a part of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and the table is spread. Draw nigh 


and partake. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CompILep Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANCcyY. 

If youth knew what age would crave, it would both get 
and save. 

If you want to go to Heaven when you die you'd best 
start now. 

There is no more dangerous water than that which 
makes no noise. 

The most terrible of lies is not that which is uttered, but 
that which is lived. 

It is well to break the cardamom-seed habit before the 
cardamom-seed habit breaks you. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted to rub your 
eyes, that moment stop using them. 

Bits of camphor laid about closets where mice are wont 
to frequent. will draw their visits to a close. 

A newspaper puff is not always discovered by the porty 
who is complimented, but an item detrimental seldom fails 
to hit the mark. 

Three things ruin a man: To know little and talk 
much, to have little and spend much, and to be worth little 
and presume much. 

It is not always the cloudiest water which is most harm- 
ful. Look well to its color when at rest, and the sort of 
sediment which you find. 

Madge—How did you discover that he was a boarder? 
Helen—Why, when I passed him the prunes he shuddered 
as though he had seen a ghost. 

Guest—Why do you print your bill of fare in French? 
Fashionable Restaurateur—Because I want my patrons to 
think that I think they can read it. 

A lump of fresh charcoal placed ina clothespress will 
often prevent the unpleasant smell which clothes have 
when they have long been put away. 

It is said that ants will never cross a tar line, and it is 
recommended to keep a line of tar around the sugar buck- 
ets, if one is troubled with these pests. 

When you put bed blankets away for the summer they 
should be carefully washed and dried, and cloves should 
be distributed plentifully among the folds. 

A piece of chamois skin bound on the edges, shaped to 
fit the heel and kept in place by a piece of elastic rubber, 
worn over the stockings, will save much mending 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1893. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
sc cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goob HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.: Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence: Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which > ppears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 

Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 

The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to me one of the brightest beams of sun- 
shine that comes into my home. It is full of good and healthful sug- 
gestions, and when | have read each number,!I pass it on to my 
friends who enjoy it fully as much as! do. Mrs. L. L. M 

HAMILTON, ONT. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING and The Century are often found in amica- 
ble proximity, each “ at the top” in its own special line of work, both 
recognized as equally necessary to the household’s complement of 
reading matter. Mrs. M. D. S. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to fill a place of its own, its work 
being a good one and its distinctive features unique and interesting. 
May it continueto prosper. Mra. Z. S.C. 

St. Jonun’s, 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the best magazines pub- 
lished for the American people. Mrs. M. McC 

JEFFERSON, KANs. 

I think Goon HovusEKEEPING the best magazine I have ever seen. 

3IRMINGHAM, CT. H.S. B. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a monthly source of delight. 

PorpLar Bivrr, Mo. C. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so invaluable to every household that we 
constantly recommend it in private to our friends and to our readers 
in general. We quote frequently from its columns, but there is so 
much worth reading that we cannot reprceduce, that every house- 
keeper should have this magazine in her home.—Living Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model magazine for the family and 
household. It is intelligently edited, carefully printed and enjoysa 
contidence among good housekeepers that is almost unlimited. There 
is not a magazine in its field which equals it in usefulness or value.— 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to bea 
“ good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to 
try to keep house without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Anyone who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a progressive magazine that grows better 
and brighter every year, and it is almost a necessity in every well- 
ordered household.— Mirror, Olathe, Kans. 

Each number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a library of important 
information on the subjects of living well, living economically, and 
above all living healthfully.—Register-Gazette, Rockford, lll. 

Goov HOUSEKEEPING deals sensibly with the class of subjects, 
which its title brings to mind and blends entertainment and infor 
tion naturally and well.— Boston Congregationalist. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING is published “in the interest of the higher 
life of the household,” and it worthily adheres to its most commend- 
able purpose.—Hartford Daily Post. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is without a peer, and should be in the 
hands of every housewife who pretends to keep her home as it should 
be.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is good throughout, and women who like 
a first-class household magazine will tind their ideal in it.—Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Evening Wisconsin. 

Goop HovwsEKEEPING is filled with matter designed to educate, 
instruct, counsel and amuse each member of the home circle.— Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

All the matter in Goon, HoUSEKEEPING being original, its depart- 
ments are full of fresh suggestions and “ unthreshed straw.”—Mich- 
igan Farmer. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the standard authority of all matters 
pertaining to the household.—Free Press, Mount Pleasant, la. 

Invaluable domestic hints are always to be found within the two 
covers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—Boston Herald 


Goop HovuseKEEPING is a journal of high standard, and a help to 
housekeepers. —Salem (Mass.) Daily Gazette. 
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Goovp HoOuSEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


THE SONG OF THE DYING. 
(RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 


the East India Company service, during a severe epidemic.] 
We meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare; 
As they shout to our peals of laughter 
It seems that the dead are there. 
But stand to your glasses, steady! 
We drink to our comrade’s eyes; 
Quaff a cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah for the next that dies! 
Not here are the goblets glowing, 
Not here is the vintage sweet ; 
Tis cold as our hearts are growing, 
And dark as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses, steady ! 
And soon shall our pulses rise; 
A cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
Not a tear for the friends that sink; 
We'll fall ’midst the wine cup’s sparkles 
As mute as the wine we drink. 
So, stand to your glasses, steady! 
*T is this that the respite buys ; 
One cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Time was when we frowned at others; 
We thought we were wiser then. 
Ha! ha! let them think of their mothers 
Who hope to see them again. 
No; stand to your glasses, steady! 
The thoughtless are here and the wise; 
A cup to the dead already; 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 
There’s many a hand that’s shaking, 
Thefe’s many a cheek that’s sunk; 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
They’ll burn with the wine we’ve drunk, 
So, stand to your glasses, steady ! 
’Tis here the revival lies; 
A cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


There’s a mist on the glass congealing ; 
’T is the hurricane’s fiery breath; 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of death, 

So, stand to your glasses, steady ! 

For a moment the vapor flies; 

A cup to the dead already ; 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 

Who dreads to the dust returning ? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sting no more ? 


[The following is said to have been written by Captain Dowling, of 


It is nor storm nor calm, but yesterday 

Shook the dark waters into starry spray, 

Ah, cruel are the hungry tides that drown! 
Tossing it carelessly as seaweed brown,— 

But now remorse is here! The ponderous wave 
Of after-brooding, not of passion, slave !— 


Unquiet grave! Thyself without a grave— 


So, stand to your glasses, steady ! 
The world is a world of lies; 

A cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betrayed by the land we find, 

Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind. 

Stand! stand to your glasses, steady! 
Tis all we have left to prize; 

A cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah for the next that dies ! 
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IN THE HOSPITAL. 

How the wind yells on the gulf and prairie! 
How it rattles in the windows wide! 

And the rats squeak like our old ship’s rigging: 
I shall die with the turn of tide. 

I’ve had a rough life on the ocean, 
And a iough life on the land; 

Now I’m like the broken hulk in the dockyard— 
I can’t stiz foot nor hand. 


There are green trees in the Salem graveyard; 
By the meeting-house steps they grow; 

And there they put my poor old mother, 
The third in the leeward row. 

There’s the low red house on the corner, 
With a slant roof and a well-sweep behind, 

And yellow-headed fennel in the garden— 
How I see it when I go blind! 

I wish I had a mug of cold water 
From the bottom of that old curb-well, 

I wish my mother’s face was here alongside, 
While I hear that tolling bell ! 

There’s a good crop of corn in the meadow, 
And the biggest boy a’n’t there to hoe; 

They'll get in the apples and the pumpkins, 
But I’ve done my last chores below. 

Don’t you hear the norther risin’, doctor ? 
How it yells and hollers, far and wide! 

And the moon’s ashinin’ on that graveyard— 
Hold on! I’m agoin’ with the tide. 

__ — Rose Terry Cooke. 


THE SORROW OF THE SEA. 
The wild winds leapt in sudden thunder down; 
And thrilled the soul of many a seaside town. 
They kill, yet cast ashore their tender prey; 
Heedless of lovers young and parents gray. 
Upcoils full wearily its snowy crest,— 
Lit by the low slant yellow of the west. 


Till there be no more sea—in foam—at rest! 
—John Hogben. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label. For 
thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, as an assured means of restoring vitality to the sys- 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility, and brain exhaustion. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F. CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 
Be sure the label has this signature 
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